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CHAPTER  VI.  —  RUN  TO  EARTH. 

^rHE  driver  of  the  hansom  cab  which 
1  Pauline  bad  chartered  did  his  duty 
nobly  by  his  fare.  In  going  so  long  a 
ditiance,  and  on  a  comparatively  de- 
Krted  road,  he  knew  too  well  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  endeavoring  to  conceal 
bis  pursuit  from  tlie  observation  of  his 
brotner  Jehu :  indeed,  no  sooner  did 
they  pass  the  confines  of  Guelph  Park 
than  the  driver  who  had  Martin  under 
bis  charge  turned  round,  and  there  en¬ 
sued  between  the  two  men  an  inter¬ 
change  of  signs  familiar  only  to  the 
initiated  of  the  craft,  which  set  them 
both  at  their  ease,  and  prevented  fur¬ 
ther  interrogation.  Pauline’s  driver 
followed  the  other  hansom  at  sufficient 
distance  never  to  lose  sight  of  it ;  and 
when  Martin  Gurwood  stopped  the  cab, 
and  alighted  from  it,  the  pursuing  cab¬ 
man  drew  up  at  a  convenient  bend  of 
the  road,  and  communicated  the  fact  to 
bis  fare.  Then  Pauline  jumped  out, 
discharged  the  man,  —  she  would  pro¬ 
vide  her  own  means  of  return,  she  said, 
—  and  slowly  and  stealthily  followed 
Martin’s  retreating  figure. 

The  pursuit  in  which  she  was  en- 
nged  was  by  no  means  unpleasant  to 
Pauline :  indeed,  she  rather  liked  it. 
There  was,  as  has  before  been  noticed, 
something  stealthy  and  cat-like  in  her 
nature  and  her  manner ;  and  the  mere 
fact  that,  unknown  to  him,  she  was 
watching  a  person  who  was  evidently 
engaged  on  a  private  mission,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  which  might  seriously  affect 
him,  and  would  in  any  event  be  disa¬ 
greeable  to  him,  had  fur  her  a  potent 
charm.  As  she  journeyed  onward  in 
the  cab,  her  thoughts,  too,  had  been 
pe^cupied  as  to  the  object  of  Martin 
Garwood’s  secret  expedition.  That  it 
was  of  importance  she  was  certain,  or 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  refused 
with  so  much  decision  his  mother’s  re¬ 
quest  that  he  should  devote  the  day  to 
the  inspection  of  documents  in  Mr.  Jef¬ 
frey’s  company.  That  it  had  to  do  with 
the  mystery  of  Calverlev  and  Claxton, 
»nd  consequently  with  the  greater,  and, 
to  her,  far  mure  interesting,  mystery  of 


Tom  Durham  s  disappearance,  she  fully 
believed.  As  yet  she  had  been  able  to 
elucidate  nothing  concerning  the  paper 
which  she  had  discovered  in  the  wooden 
box  underneath  Mr.  Calverley’s  desk,  — 
the  memorandum  of  the  transfer  of  the 
two  thousand  pounds  “  to  be  given  to 
T.  D.  at  the  request  of  A.  C.”  Per^ 
haps  the  very  business  on  which  she 
was  engaged  might  give  her  some  clew 
to  it,  —  might  reveal  the  identity  of 
this  Claxton  which  Mr.  Calverley  had 
so  pertinaciously  concealed  from  her. 
Once  brought  face  to  face  with  him,  she 
could  readily  trust  to  her  own  wit  and 
tact  to  extract  from  him  the  information 
she  rei^uired,  or,  at  all  events,  to  learn 
something  that  would  be  of  service  to 
her  in  accomplishing  her  self-imposed 
task. 

^Vhat  can  there  be  for  Martin  Gur- 
woo<l  to  search  after  in  this  queer,  out- 
of-the-world  village,  amongst  these  old- 
fashioned  cottages,  standing  back  in 
gardens,  where  the  size  of  the  trees, 
the  hedges,  and  the  evergreens,  shows 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
growing  ?  This  man  Claxton  cannot 
live  here  in  this  place,  so  remote  from 
the  bustle  of  life,  so  inaccessible  to  or¬ 
dinary  traffic.  This  is  a  spot  to  which 
one  might  retire  for  rest  and  repose 
after  a  long  career  of  business.  What 
has  brought  Martin  Gurwood  to  such  a 

Elace  ?  Whom  can  he  be  seeking 
ere  ? 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through 
Pauline’s  mind,  the  object  of  her  pu]> 
suit  turned  from  the  hi^h-road  and 
passed  out  of  her  sight,  f^e  noted  the 
spot  where  he  had  disappeared;  and 
when  she  reached  it,  was  just  in  time  to 
see  him  leaning  over  the  half-gate,  and 
contemplating  the  garden  stretched  out 
before  him.  Pauline  paused  at  the  end 
of  the  road  until  she  saw  him  open  the 
gate  and  enter  the  garden :  then  she 
slowly  sauntered  on. 

When  Pauline  reached  the  gate,  Mar¬ 
tin  Gurwood  had  disappeared.  The 
gate,  slammed  to  by  the  spring  attached 
to  it,  was  still  vibrating  on  its  hinges  i 
his  retreating  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
path  were  still  faintly  audible ;  but  the 
man  himself  was  not  to  be  seen.  So 
far,  then,  she  had  succeeded.  She  had 
tracked  him  to  the  house  which  he  had 
come  to  visit :  now  she  must  ascertain 
what  was  his  business  there. 

How  to  set  about  this  perplexed  her 
sorely.  A  score  of  different  notions 
rushed  into  her  mind.  It  would  be 
easy  to  ascertain  the  name  and  charac¬ 


ter  of  the  occupant  of  the  house  from 
any  of  the  tradespeople  in  the  village; 
but,  on  looking  round,  Pauline  found 
that  there  were  no  shops  within  sight ; 
and  she  was  fearful  tha^  during  the  time 
occupied  by  her  absence,  Martin  Gur¬ 
wood  might  leave  the  place.  Should 
she  open  the  gate,  boldly  march  up  the 
carriage-drive,  and  ask  for  the  master 
of  the  house,  trusting  to  herself  to  find 
some  pretext  for  disturbing  him  when 
he  came  ?  That  would  lay  her  open  to 
the  chance  of  Martin  Gurwood’s  seeing 
her  before  she  had  been  able  to  gain 
any  information,  and  either  jxistpioning 
the  business  which  had  brought  him 
there,  or  deceiving  her  as  to  its  nature. 
She  must  think  it  ml  over  more  carefully 
before  she  acted ;  and  meanwhile  she 
would  walk  round  and  survey  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

The  cottage  stood,  as  has  been  stated, 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  large  old-fash¬ 
ioned  garden.  On  the  left  of  this  gar¬ 
den  was  a  narrow  path,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  garden  itself,  on  the  other 
by  a  huge  hedge  belonging  to  Dr.  Broad- 
bent,  and  encouraged  by  him  in  its 
wildest  luxuriance,  to  screen  his  prem¬ 
ises  from  the  observation  of  such  of  the 
villagers  as  used  the  path  for  the  short 
cut  from  the  village  to  the  London  road. 
The  hedge  had  at  one  time  been  equally 
luxuriant  on  the  Rose  Cottage  side ;  but 
Alice  had  strong  notions  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  plenty  of  air,  and  had  persuaded 
John  to  have  it  trimmed  to  a  moderate 
height.  “  What  on  earth  do  we  want 
with  that  great  green  screen,  keeping 
off  every  breath  of  air  ?  ”  she  said  :  “  and 
as  for  what  Mr.  Broadbent  says  about 
privacy,  that  is  all  nonsense.  Not  ten 
people  in  the  day  go  down  the  lane,  and 
none  of  them  ever  think  of  looking  into 
our  garden.  If  they  did,  they  would 
be  perfectly  welcome,  would  they  not, 
John  ?  lam  sure  there  is  nothing  here 
that  we  wish  to  conceal :  is  there, 
dear  ?  ”  And  John  acquiescing,  as  he 
did  in  every  thing  she  proposed,  the 
hedge  was  trimmed  accordingly.  So 
that  Pauline,  walking  down  this  path, 
found  that  as  soon  as  she  had  proceeded 
a  certain  distance  she  had  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  of  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  garden. 

She  knew  nothing  of  horticulture,  and 
had  never  given  any  attention  to  gar¬ 
dens  :  they  bad  not  come  into  her  line  of 
life ;  but  she  was  always  observant,  and 
she  noticed  the  trim  and  orderly  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  place  was  kept,  and 
thought  that  it  reflected  great  credit  on 


the  gardener,  whom  she  saw  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  wheeling  away  a  great  load  of 
dead  leaves,  which  he  had  collected  into 
a  heap,  and  pressed  into  bis  barrow. 
She  was  about  to  call  the  man  to  her, 
and  coiuplimeut  him  on  the  state  of  his 
garden,  at  the  same  time  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  of  asking  a  few 
(questions  almut  his  employer,  when  a 
little  girl,  with  long,  fair  hnir  streaming 
down  her  back,  ran  out  of  the  shrut 
bery,  in  chase  of  an  india-rubber  ball 
which  bounded  before  her. 

Pauline  drew  back  for  an  instant,  but 
the  child  did  not  notice  her,  so  engrossed 
was  she  by  her  game.  In  a  few 
mir.uh'S,  however,  tlie  ball  bounded 
over  the  hedge,  and  fell  at  Pauline’s 
feet. 

The  child  looked  round  for.nid,  which 
was  generally  available  in  the  person  of 
the  gardener;  but  the  gardener  had 
wheeled  his  barrow  out  of  sight  by  this 
time ;  and  all  that  the  child  couhl  do, 
therefore,  was  to  put  her  huger  to  her 
lip,  and  burst  into  tears. 

“  Don’t  cry,  my  child,”  said  Pauline, 
softly,  speaking  to  her. 

The  tdiihl  looked  up ;  but  on  catching 
sight  of  Pauline  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  cried  more  copiously  than 
before. 

“  Don’t  cry,  my  child,”  repeated  Pau¬ 
line.  *•  Don’t  be  afraid.  See  :  here  is 
your  ball,”  holding  it  up.  ”  Shall  1 
throw  it  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Ess,”  said  the  child,  looking  up 
shyly  through  her  fingers :  “  Irow  it 
down  at  wonsf,  p-ase.” 

Pauline  complied.  The  ball  fell  at 
the  child's  feet,  and  rolled  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  behind  her;  but  she  took  no 
notice  of  it :  she  was  fully  occupied 
in  examining  her  newly-found  friend. 

Out  of  her  great  blue  eyes  the  child 
stared  in  silence  for  some  moments ; 
then,  coming  closer  to  the  hedge,  she 
said,  still  staring  earnestly,  “  Are  you 
a  Hinjin?  ” 

Pauline  was  completely  puzzled. 

“  A  what,  child  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  A  Hinjin,”  rejieated  the  child.  “Do 
you  turn  from  Iltnjia  ?  ” 

“  Gr  —  r  —  rtmd  Dim !  ”  cried  Pau¬ 
line,  surprised  into  one  of  the  exclama¬ 
tions  of  iier  old  life.  “  No,  child  :  what 
makes  you  think  that  ?  ” 

“  Tos  you  have  dot  a  br.ick  face,  and 
you  speak  so  funny,”  said  the  child. 

Pauline  smiled.  “  A  black  face  I  ”  she 
said  to  herself.  “  I  am  swarthy  enough, 

I  know ;  but  if  this  child  thinks  me 
black,  she  must  needs  have  lived  with 
very  fair  peojde.  She  seems  sufficient¬ 
ly  intelligent,  and  may  probably  be  able 
to  give  me  some  information.  What  is 
your  name,  my  dear  ?  ”  she  said  to  the 
child. 

“  Bell,”  said  the  child  promptly. 

“  Bell,”  repeated  Pauline  :  “  what  a 
pretty  name, —  blonde  et  belle.  What  is 
your  other  name,  my  dear  ?  ” 

'The  child  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  gravely  “  Lickle  Bell.” 

“  Oh,  but  you  must  have  some  other 
n:  me  besides  that,”  said  Pauline. 
“  W  hat  is  your  other  name  ?  ” 
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“  No  more,”  said  the  child,  shaking 
her  head. 

“  Yes,  but  your  nom  de  famWe  —  your 
&mily  name.  You  have  tiiat  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,  no,”  said  the  child,  empha¬ 
sizing  each  word  with  a  shake  of  her 
head. 

“  But  your  papa  ”  — 

“  He’s  dorn  away  tavelling  on  'ail- 
’oad." 

“  Gone  travelling  on  the  railroad,  has 
he  ?  Has  your  mamma  gone  with 
him  ?  ” 

“  No :  me  mamma’s  at  home ;  been 
teaching  me  my  ’cripture  ’istory.” 

“  What  a  kind,  good  mamma  I  ”  said 
Pauline,  with  curling  lip.  “  And  what 
is  your  mamma’s  name,  dear  ?  ” 

“Misse  C’axton,  ’Ose  Tottage,  ’En- 
don,  Mid’sex,”  said  the  child,  all  in  a 
breath :  tlie  sentence  being  evidently 
the  result  of  much  practice. 

Mrs.  Claxton  :  the  wife  of  the  man  at 
whose  request  Mr.  Calverley  had  given 
the  two  thousand  txiunds  to  Tom  Dur¬ 
ham  I  Ah  1  bow  Pauline’s  heart  bound¬ 
ed,  and  how  the  color  flushed  into  her 
swarthy  cheeks,  at  hearing  those  words  I 
She  haid  been  right,  then :  the  instinct 
that  so  seldom  deserted  her  had  served 
her  truly  in  this  instance.  She  had 
felt  all  alons  that  the  secret  .‘business 
on  which  Martin  Gurwood  had  been 
engaged  had  some  reference  to  her  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  now  she  had  proved  it  I 

What  were  the  relations  between 
Martin  Gurwood  and  Mrs.  Claxton  ? 
Pshaw  1  Had  her  steady,  business-like 
brain  taken  to  weaving  romances  ? 
Wiat  more  likely  than  that  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley’s  son  should  come  out  to  seek  an 
interview  on  business  matters  with  the 
wife  of  her  dead  husband’s  partner? 
Stay  though  I  with  the  partner,  yes; 
but  the  child  had  said  that  Mr.  Claxton 
was  away  travelling  on  business.  Pau¬ 
line  knew  of  her  own  knowledge  that 
Mrs.  Calverley  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Claxton,  much  less  his  wife  ;  and  recog¬ 
nized  at  once  that,  had  business  been 
the  object  of  the  interview,  it  was  Mr. 
Jeffreys  who  would  have  been  de¬ 
spatched  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
partner,  and  not  Mr.  Gurwood  to  see 
the  wife.  The  mystery  still  remained 
in  fullest  force,  and  had  yet  to  be  eluci¬ 
dated  by  her. 

Of  what  more  use  could  the  child  be 
to  her  ?  —  the  child,  who,  seeing  her 
newly- found  friend  immersed  in  her 
own  thoughts,  had  again  turned  to  her 
ball.  There  might  be  still  some  more 
information  to  be  obt.ained ;  and  Pauline 
would  try  and  gain  it. 

“  And  so  your  papa  is  not  at  home  ?  ” 
she  commenced. 

“  Tavelling  on  ’ail’oad,”  said  the 
child,  making  the  ball  bound  again. 

“  And  your  mamma  is  all  alone  ?  ” 

“  Not  all  alone  now :  gemply  turn. 
Mamma  thought  it  was  papa,  and  me 
got  ofi*  ’cripture  ’istory.  Ale  saw  it  was 
strange  gemply,  and  run  offT  wif  my 
ball.” 

“  A  strange  gentleman,  eh  ?  ”  said 
Panline.  “  Did  you  never  see  him  be¬ 
fore  ?  ” 
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“  Ale  never  saw  him  before :  me  wish 
he  woulif  always  turn  at  lesson-time." 

“  And  ho  V  long  has  your  papa  Wn 
away  from  home?” 

“Two,  free  weeks:  two,  free  month. 
Me  frow  my  ball  to  you,  and  you  frow 
me  back  a<jain.” 

As  she  spoke,  the  ball  came  boundinj 
across  the  Iiedge.  Pauline  took  it  nn 
and  threw  it  back  to  the  chiU. 

“  Do  you  know  Air.  Calverley,  dear?" 
she  asked,  as  Bell  stood  with  the  ball 
in  her  hand,  ready  to  launch  it  at  her 
again. 

“Alisse  Calverley?”  repe.ated  the 
child.  “  Ale  not  know  him  :  me  know 
Dr.  Broadbent,  what  brings  nassie  pow¬ 
ders  in  liis  pocket.” 

“  You  don’t  know  Air.  Calverley?" 

“  No  :  me  not  know  Alisse  Calverley. 
Ale  go  and  get  George  to  play  at  ball," 
she  added,  after  a  moment’s  pau.se,  find¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  more  amusement 
to  be  had  from  her  newly-found  friend 
an<l  running  away  after  the  gardener. 

Pauline  wateheil  the  child  di.sappear 
in  the  shrubbery:  then,  folding  her 
arms  across  her  breast,  fell  into  her  old 
habit  qf  walking  to  and  fro  to  think  out 
the  emotions  under  which  she  was  la¬ 
boring. 

Perhaps  she  had  deceived  herself, 
after  all :  perhaps  her  fertile  hr  in  had 
been  conjuring  up,  an  1  given  life  and 
name  to,  a  set  of  phantoms.  Tiiere  w  1 
no  evidence  to  connect  this  Airs.  Cl  a- 
ton  with  the  pale-faced  woman  whom 
she  had  seen  at  Southampton ;  who 
might  have  been  a  mere  emissary  of 
Tom’s,  employed  by  him  to  get  the 
money,  and  bring  it  to  him  there.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  wife  of  such 
a  man  as  Air.  Claxton,  who  was  on  all 
sides  representeil  to  be  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  Calverley  &  Co.,  could  de¬ 
scend  to  such  a  position ;  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  that  —  She  stopped  in  her 
walk,  motionless  and  transfixed. 

She  had  been  looking  at  the  house; 
and  at  one  of  the  lower  windows,  a 
large  French  window  opening  on  to  the 
grounds,  she  suddenly  saw  the  figure  if 
a  woman.  She  recognized  it  in  an  in¬ 
stant  :  recognized  it  as  the  pide-faced 
woman  whom  she  had  seen  walking  to 
and  fro  on  the  rai  way  platform  at 
Southampton  with  Tom  Durham,  and 
of  whom  he  had  taken  such  an  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell ;  pale-faced  still,  and 
tearful ;  with  bent  head,  and  wringing 
hands.  She  stands  for  a  moment  alone: 
the  next  instant  she  is  joined  by  Alai^ 
tin  Gurwood,  who  seems  by  his  actions 
to  be  exhorting  her  to  confidence  and 
courage.  It  is,  of  course,  their  ac¬ 
tions  alone  that  Pauline  can  judge  what 
they  are  doing;  but  her  southern  na¬ 
ture  leads  her  to  translate  their  panto¬ 
mime,  feeble  though  it  may  he,  more 
readily  than  could  any  one  less  accus¬ 
tomed  to  gesture  and  action.  See  her 
bent  head,  her  shrinking  figure,  her 
hands  outspread  before  her  1  Then  no¬ 
tice  his  look  turned  upward,  the 
ing  uprightness  of  his  stately  figur^ 
his  elevated  hand.  Evidently,  she  is 
giving  way  under  the  weight  of  some 
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distres*".  while  he  is  consolins:  her,  and, 

IS  Pauline  juJ;'e8  from  his  actions, 

, intin » out  to  her  the  course  of  duty. 
The  reverend’s  consolation  has  but 
little  effect,  Pauline  thinks,  as  the  pale- 
fiice<i  woman,  giving  way  to  her  grief, 
sinks  upon  the  ground,  and  lays  pros¬ 
trate  at  her  companion’s  feet 
N  )W  to  see  what  is  the  exact  state  of 
the  relations  between  them  1  Now  to  see 
whether  the  secret  which  from  the  first 
she  has  believed  Martin  Gurwoo  1  to  be 
concealing  in  his  breast  has  reference 
to  a  woman  I  whether  this  misogynist, 

IS  his  friends  think  him,  and  as  he 
strives  to  prove  himself,  is  but  as  other 
men  are,  frail  and  feeble  :  liable  to  be 
diverted  from  his  path  of  duty,  and  to  be 
turned  hither  and  thither  by  a  woman’s 
influence. 

By  Martin’s  actions,  the  reply  is  pat¬ 
ent  to  her  at  once.  Had  he  l^n  this 
woman’s  lover,  had  he  been  striving  to 
become  her  lover,  he  would  have  cast 
himself  down  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
and  striven  to  have  raised  her,  bidding 
her  repose  herself  and  her  grief  on  him. 
As  it  was,  he  sUkkI  there  looking  at 
her,  as  Pauline  could  distinguish,  with 
eyes  full  of  sorrowful  regard,  with  head 
bent,  and  hinds  that  involuntarily 
sought  to  raise  her,  and  were  then  re¬ 
strained,  and  folded  across  his  breast. 
No  further  action,  no  movement  of  his 
lips,  so  far  as  she  could  see.  “  It  is  in 
his  capacity  as  priest,”  she  said  to  he^ 
self,  “  that  he  is  here  :  there  is  no  tiues- 
ti  (0  of  his  being  this  woman’s  lover. 
Evidently,  she  is  suifering  from  some 
great  troulile,  and  he  has  come  to  an¬ 
nounce  it  to  her.  They  are  not  as  our 
priests,  these  Protestants ;  and  he  is  an 
Englishman  besides.  He  has  told  his 
story  in  their  usual  cold,  matter-of-fact, 
unimn.assioned  way,  and  awaits  now 
quietly  until  she  shall  arise  from  the 
swoon  into  which  the  receipt  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  has  thrown  her.  So  far,  I 
have  been  wrong.  That  he  had  a  se¬ 
cret,  I  still  believe ;  but  that  it  is  not 
in  the  least  connected  with  this  woman, 

I  am  sure.  What  it  may  be,  I  have 
still  to  learn  ;  and  I  will  learn  it,  that 
it  may  give  me  power  over  him,  and, 
through  him,  over  his  mother, —  whom  I 
intend  to  minister  to  my  comforts,  and 
to  be  my  principal  source  of  8U[>{)ort, 
for  years  to  come.  This  pale-faced 
woman,  too !  ”  She  hail  thought  that 
she  had  brought  down  both  the  birds 
with  one  stone ;  but  now  each  mystery 
was  still  a  sealed  book  to  her. 

How  was  she  to  wet  at  them  ?  It 
would  h  we  been  useless  to  inquire  of 
the  tradespeople  in  the  village  now, 
who  would  simply  tell  her  what  she 
knew  already :  the  name  of  the  occupant 
of  Rose  Cottage,  of  his  station  in  life, 
of  his  position  as  Mr,  Calverley’s  part¬ 
ner.  Of  all  this  she  was  already  aware. 
From  whom  was  she  to  learn  more  ? 
From  Martin  Gurwood  himself,  and  no 
one  else.  She  must  brave  it  out  with 
him ;  she  must  bring  to  that  interview, 
which  must  take  place  at  once,  all  her 
courage,  and  all  ner  knowledge  of  the 
world :  the  one,  to  bear  her  up  in  con¬ 


fronting  the  rage  which  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  feel  at  finding  he  had  been 
followed  ;  the  other,  in  enabling  her  to 
see  through  any  deception  which  he 
might  try  to  practise  upon  her. 

See  I  they  move.  The  pale-faced 
woman  rises  from  the  floor.  Ah  I  with 
what  dignity,  Pauline  acknowledges  to 
herself,  keeping  her  eyes  straight  upon 
the  window.  She  stands  upright  now 
before  her  companion,  and  is  evidently 
speaking  with  simple,  unexaggerated 
action.  He  is  striving  to  refute  what 
she  is  saying,  if  he  can  be  judged  by 
the  bending  of  his  shoulders,  by  the 
moving  of  his  hand.  He  fails,  though  ; 
Pauline  sees  that.  Tlien  he  bows,  in 
taking  his  leave,  and  disappears. 

What  she  has  to  do  must  be  done  at 
once.  She  is  to  meet  and  confront  him, 
and  brazen  it  out  before  him.  She  had 
noticed  th  it  the  cab  in  which  he  had 
come,  after  setting  him  down,  hail 
rolled  off  in  the  direction  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  To  get  to  the  village,  he  must 
pass  the  end  of  the  path  in  which  she 
then  stoo  1.  If  she  could  get  there  be¬ 
fore  him,  she  would  be  in  time.  In  an¬ 
other  instant  she  had  gathered  her 
skirt  around  her,  and  set  off  into  a 
swift  and  steady  run.  She  reached  the 
end  of  the  path  as  Martin  Gurwood 
emerged  thi-ougli  the  ganlen-gate,  and 
remained  still,  awaiting  his  approach. 

He  came  on  stetidily,  his  eyes  fixeil 
upon  the  ground,  until  he  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  her.  Tlien  he  looked 
up,  and  wavered  in  his  walk  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  seeing  her  planted  directly  in  his 
p.ath.  For  an  instant:  the  next,  he 
continued  his  advance, —  continued  it 
even  when  she  threw  b.ack  her  veil,  and 
when,  .as  she  saw  by  a  quick,  upw.ard 
glance  at  him,  he  recognized  her  features. 

It  was  best,  she  thought,  that  she 
should  speak  first. 

“  Good-morniag,  Mr.  Gurwood,”  she 
said,  in  a  light  and  pleasant  tone. 
“  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here  ?  ” 
Ilis  fice  was  stern  and  rigid,  as  he 
replied,  “  H  id  it  been  any  one  else,  I 
might  have  been  surprised :  in  M.idarae 
Uu  Tertre  such  conduct  appears  to  me 
perfectly  n.atur.il,  and  what  I  always 
imagined  her  perfectly  capable  of  being 
guilty  of.” 

‘  Such  conduct  I  ’  ‘  Guilty  of  1  ’  ”  she 
repeated.  “  Tliis  is  harsh  language 
Monsieur  Martin.  Of  what  conduct, 
pray,  have  I  been  guilty  ?  ” 

“  Of  following  me,  and  spying  upon 
my  actions,  madame  :  of  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  1  ” 

“  And  yet,  at  that  you  are  not  sur- 
rised,”  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  “  You 
ad  so  low  an  opinion  of  me,  that  you 
take  ‘such  conduct’  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Well,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny  it.  I  have  followed  you,  and  I 
have,  as  you  call  it,  spied  upon  your  ac¬ 
tions.  It  is  for  you  to  explain  them  I  ” 

“  To  explain  them  1  ”  cried  Martin 
Gurwood,  with  a  burst  of  indignation  : 
“  to  whom,  pray  ?  To  my  conscience, 
I  can  explain  them  readily  enough :  to 
those  who  have  any  claim  upon  me  to 
I  ask  for  an  explanation,  I  can  give  it. 


But  to  you,  in  what  capacity  am  1  to 
explain  it  ?  ” 

“  In  my  capacity  as  Mrs.  Calver’ey’s 
friend  and  agent,”  said  Pauline,  making 
a  hold  stroke.  “  I  am  here  in  her  in¬ 
terests  :  it  is  by  her  that  I  am  author¬ 
ized  to  do  what  I  have  done.” 

The  shot  had  told :  she  saw  its  effect 
at  once  in  his  blanched  cheek,  and  his 
hesitating  manner. 

“  You  nave  come  here  as  my  mother’s 
agent  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  have,”  she  replied,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face. 

“  Then,”  he  said,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  “  if  you  are  really  and  truly  her 
friend,  I  must  ask  you,  in  her  interests, 
to  conceal  from  her  all  you  have  seen, 
to  tell  her  a  story  in  no  way  bearing 
upon  the  truth ;  to  divert  her  thoughts 
and  suspicions  —  for  she  must  needs 
suspect,  if  she  has  employed  you,  as  you 
say,  to  watch  me  in  what  I  do  —  into 
some  totally  different  channel.” 

Pauline  smiled  grimly.  “  I  thought 
so  I  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  It  will  not  suit 
the  Rev.  Mirtin  Gurwood,  rigid  mor¬ 
alist,  the  most  holy  of  men,  to  h  ive  it 
known,  even  by  his  mother,  that  he  has 
been  to  visit  a  pretty  woman,  and  that 
his  conversation  with  her  has  been  of 
such  effect'that  she  has  cast  herself  at 
his  feet,  during  her  husband’s  absence, 
and  that  he  h.as  been  enabled  to  give 
her  consolation  in  her  deepest  sorrow.” 

“  If  your  taunt  fell  upon  me,  and 
upon  me  alone,”  said  Martin,  drawing 
himself  up,  and  looking  straight  at  her, 
“  it  would  be  harmless  enough ;  but  I 
have  others  to  think  of,  and  others  to 
shield.  If  you  knew  who  the  lady  is  of 
whom  you  are  speaking  in  this  thought¬ 
less  manner,  you  would  ”  — 

“  I  know  well  enough,”  said  Pauline, 
with  a  sneer.  “  This  woman,  this  friend 
ot  yours,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Claxton,  the 
partner  of  your  mother’s  husband,  whom 
you  have  just  buried.” 

“  You  think  so  1  ”  cried  Martin. 
“  She  thinks  so  herself ;  but  it  is  for 
me  to  undeceive  you,  though  I  have 
kept  the  truth  from  her.  This  woman 
is  one  whom  Mr.  Calverby  most  basely 
deceived  I  Under  a  false  name,  the 
name  which  you  have  mentioned,  he 
wooed  and  won  her;  and  she  at  this 
moment  believes  herself  to  be  his 
widow  1 ” 


According  to  a  Berlin  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Co!oj"€  Gaze'te,  the  firm 
of  Miller  and  Son,  intrusted  wi.h  the 
publication  of  the  “  Staff  History  of  the 
Campaign  in  France,”  is  quite  unable 
to  execute  the  orders  addressed  to  it. 
'Fhe  presses  are  kept  working  night  and 
day ;  but  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  copies 
« ri  ten  lor  have  yet  been  supp  ied. 
Besides  the  long-announced  F^nglish 
translation,  a  complete  Itali  in  transla¬ 
tion  is  promised;  and  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  ot  the  first  volume  (all  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  German)  is  ailver- 
lised  for  immediate  publication.  It  is 
expected  that  the  entire  work  will  be 
out  before  the  end  of  next  year. 
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On  a  Buromer  morning,  in  the  year  of  grace  1654,  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  as  they  assembled  in  the  churches  and 
Other  public  places,  were  entertained  the  distribution 
of  btglieUi  containing  a  proclamation,  which  had  been  also 
inscribed,  during  the  night,  upon  the  monuments  and  pal¬ 
aces  of  the  city  —  “  Olimpia,  Pontifex  non  maximus.”  So 
dexterously  had  the  transformation  been  effected,  that  even 
from  the  Lateran  itself  the  name  and  titles  of  Innocent  X. 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  new  inscription;  and  with 
only  so  much  indignation  as  the  jest  was  humorous  enough 
to  pacify,  the  Romans  laughed  over  the  publication  of  their 
shame. 

About  the  same  time,  there  was  exhibited  in  London,  in 
the  presence,  as  it  is  reported,  of  Cromwell  himself,  a 
comedy  ent  tied  “  The  Marriage  of  the  Pope.”  A  lady 
is  represented  receiving  with  reluctance  the  proposals  of 
an  old  man,  who  holds  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  keys,  and, 
with  the  offer  of  one  of  them,  endeavors  to  overcome  her 
scruples.  The  lady  inquires  whether  it  will  open  the  gate 
of  heaven  or  of  hell.  “  The  key  of  paradise  alone  is  fit  for 
your  acceptance,”  the  suitor  gallantly  replies.  “Then 
pive  me  the  other  I  ”  cries  the  lady ;  “  for  I  will  not  leave 
in  your  hands  the  power  of  sending  me  to  the  Devil  when 
you  have  done  with  me.”  The  nuptials  are  celebrated ;  and 
the  piece  concludes  with  a  ballet  of  priests  and  nuns,  who 
revel  in  the  auspicious  prospect  of  a  release  from  the  re¬ 
straints  of  celibat^. 

Tlie  lady  who  furnished  occasion  for  these  tricks  of  Pas- 
quino,  and  exposed  the  holy  father  to  ridicule,  was  Olim¬ 
pia  Maldacbini.  During  the  reign  of  Innocent  X.,  the 
whole  administration  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  See  of  Rome  was,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Christian 
world,  submitted  to  her  control.  If  she  abstained  from 
actual!^’’  seating  herself  in  Peter’s  chair,  it  was  from  no 
hesitation  of  modesty,  since  her  exploits  gained  for  her 
the  title  of  Olimpia  Pontifex ;  and,  in  view  of  them,  the 
story  of  Pope  Joan,  recently  revived  by  Dr.  Dbllinger,  for 
the  purpose  of  remitting  it  finally  to  the  list  of  “  Fables 
Concerning  the  Popes,”  is  cleared  at  least  from  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  impossibility.  The  author  of  the  French  poem, 
who  celebrated  in  good  f  lith  the  deeds  of  that  pape.tsa, 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  apathy  of  Providence 
in  permitting  such  things,  if  he  had  lived  two  centuries 
later,  would  have  been  still  more  perplexed  to  see  how 
much,  not  only  Heaven  will  permit,  but  bow  much  men  will 
patiently  endure. 


“  Comment  endura  Dien,  comment, 
Que  femme  ribaulde  et  prestresse 
£ut  I’feglise  en  gouvemement  1 " 


He  would  not,  however,  have  been  able  to  account  for  it, 
in  the  latter  instance,  on  the  consideration  which  he  urges 
on  behalf  of  Joan, —  that  she  was  a  cUrgesse  let/ree,  and  had 
composed  many  a  holy  preface  to  the  sacred  office. 

Ulimpias  there  have  been  many,  of  famous  memory,  and 
infamous ;  from  her  who,  in  classic  lore,  yielded  to  the 
seductions  of  Jove  himself,  down  to  the  heroine  of  our  sto¬ 
ry,  whose  cupidity  was  satisfied  with  the  person  and  for¬ 
tune  of  a  pope.  The  Maldacbini  justified  her  Oiimpian 
designation  in  two  respects :  her  mercurial  propensities 
surpassed  all  ordinary  passion  of  acquisitiveness;  while 
her  personal  attractions,  and  the  use  she  made  of  them, 
were  worthy  of  the  Cyprian  divinity.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  prominent  part  she  played  so  long  and  with  so 
great  notoriety  in  the  Roman  world,  doubts  have  been  en- 
tertaineil  as  to  the  truth  of  her  remarkable  history  :  so  that, 
among  the  many  extraordinary  characters  that  figure  in 
the  annals  of  the  papacy,  Olimpia  has  been  suffered  to 
fall  from  her  high  estate,  and  has  been  banished  to  the 
company  of  myths.  We  had  thus  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  her  story,  not,  indeed,  as  Ranke  calls  it,  as  a  mere 
romance, —  tor  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious  and  avaricious 
woman  leave  little  rooin  for  the  play  of  softer  passions 
es'iential  to  a  fiction  of  that  character,  —  but  rather  as  an 
invention  of  the  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  another 


distorted  line  to  the  historical  draft  of  the  papal  features, 
already  sufficiently  disfigured. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  pursuit  of  another  Olimpia  of 
a  very  different  reputation,  that  the  Maldacbini  crossed 
our  path ;  and  apparently  in  so  authentic  a  form  that, 
saking  the  original  quest,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  follow 
the  curious  track  accidentally  opened.  The  biographer  of 
Olimpia  Morata,  in  his  opening  address,  invites  attention 
to  the  Maldskihini  by  disclaiming  any  connection  with  her. 
“  I  write,”  says  Nolten,  “  the  life  of  Olimpia,  but  not  of 
her  who  promoted  Innocent  X.  to  the  popedom,  and 
through  him  governed  the  Roman  Church.’^  Whether 
Nolten  had  other  means  of  information,  or  only  the  “  Life 
of  Olimpia  Maldacbini,”  printed  five  and  twenty  yean 
before  his  time  as  the  work  of  the  Abbate  Gualdi,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  same  story,  and 
smeepted  it  as  true,  it  must  have  been  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  that  generation  who  were  Nolten’s  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  who  may  have  witnessed  the  election  of  In¬ 
nocent. 

The  account  given  in  the  printer’s  preface  to  the  edition 
of  1667  appears  too  circumstantial  for  a  mere  fiction,  and 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  inventing  for  such  a  purpose.  He 
says  that  copies  had  come  into  his  possession  of  a  “  Life  of 
Olimpia”  in  print,  and  that  he  bad  sent  one  of  them  to 
Cesare  Gualdi,  a  brother  of  the  reputed  author ;  he  was  in¬ 
formed  in  reply  that  the  life  must  have  been  surreptitiously 
taken  from  a  MS.  which  the  Abbate  Gualdi  had  composed 
for  private  circulation  among  his  friends.  At  the  same 
time,  a  MS.  was  enclosed  for  tlie  printer’s  use,  containing 
a  more  complete  and  revised  history  by  the  hand  of  the 
abbate.  This  it  is  which  tlie  printer  publishes  from  his 
press,  not  more  than  eleven  years  after  Olimpia’s  death, 
and  while  her  relatives  were  still  notorious  in  Rome. 

While  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  weighing  the  value 
of  this  testimony,  and  collecting  such  scanty  iiilbrmation 
as  general  histories,  since  the  Tridcntine  period,  atl'ord  of 
the  Roman  court,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  and  mere  acci¬ 
dent,  a  friend  placed  in  his  hands  (without  any  kiioule  ige 
of  the  inquiry,  or  of  the  subject  of  the  document)  a  manu¬ 
script  which  had  by  chance  been  given  to  him  when  he 
was  recently  in  Rome.  It  proved  to  be  this  very  Life  of 
D.  Olimpia  Alaldachini,  delta  l‘amji  i;  who  governed  the 
Ho'y  Church  during  the  Pontificale  of  Innocent  X.,/rom  the 
year  1644  to  1655,  us  curii  us  as  it  is  political  and  amusing. 
It  bears  tlie  mark  of  the  Painfili  library :  the  handwritiug 
is  in  the  clear,  bold  character  of  a  scribe,  —  a  fair  tran¬ 
script  ;  and  it  appears,  on  collation  with  the  printed  edition 
of  1667,  to  answer  the  description  given  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  letter  of  the  first  imperfect  MS.  prepared  by  the  au¬ 
thor  lor  private  circulation.  The  whole  matter  ot  the  MS. 
is  contained  in  the  printed  copy,  together  with  large 
additions  and  many  verbal  corrections.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
author’s  original  production,  written  within  a  few  years  of 
the  events  he  relates  ;  and  so  far  it  appears  to  confirm  the 
printer’s  account  of  the  occasion  of  his  edition,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  came  into  his  hands.  Upon  the  ])ubli- 
cation  ot  the  corrected  and  enlarged  copy,  the  original  MS. 
was  of  course  superseded ;  and  by  degrees  the  story  fell 
into  neglect.  It  was  no  one’s  interest  to  sustain  it:  the 
Romanist  was  not  concerned  to  vindicate  an  uuedifying 
tale;  while  the  Protestants  were  content  to  have  drawn 
from  it  subject  for  ridicule,  without  concerning  themselves 
about  its  authorship  or  its  truth. 

When,  therefore,  it  came  to  be  ascribed  to  Gregorio  Leti, 
a  well-known  criticiser  of  papal  nepotism,  no  one  particu¬ 
larly  cared  to  investigate  what  schemed  to  be  very  probable, 
or  to  clear  it  from  the  suspicion  which  might  attach  to  it 
under  the  patronage  of  Leti.  Biographers  are  apt  to  follow 
the  same  lead,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  accepted 
Led  as  the  acknowledged  author.  We  might  have  left  him 
in  possession,  satisfied  with  a  corroboration  of  the  principal 
matter  from  other  reliable  sources ;  but,  since  the  reputation 
of  Leti  tends  to  the  discredit  of  a  work  which  rests  on  his 
authority,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  few  circumstances 
inconsistent  with  that  supposition.  When  Leti  began  to 
publish,  he  had  joined  the  Protestant  Communion  at  Gen- 
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(ta;  but  this  work  bears  no  marks  of  a  convert’s  zeal :  in 
many  places,  it  indicates  the  hand  of  a  Papist,  though  a  dis> 
contented  one.  Leti  left  Rome  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  some 
rears  before  this  MS.  could  have  been  written ;  and  it  is  as 
iinpo88il)le  that  he  should  have  invented  the  circumstantial 
icandal  and  current  gossip  of  the  day,  as  that  he  should 
have  collected  them  anywhere  but  in  Rome  itself.  The 
author  appeals  frequently  to  living  witnesses,  and  relates 
anecdotes  which  he  asserts  he  learned  personally,  in  the 
ante-chambers  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  presence  of  me  pope 
himself,  or  in  familiar  intercourse  with  those  who  were  con- 
rersant  in  atl'airs  of  the  court,  and  who  were  in  a  position 
to  contradict  or  confirm  his  statements.  The  parties  who 
were  so  severely  handled  submitted  in  silence :  nor  does  it 
appear  that,  among  so  many  families  interested  in  exposing 
the  libel  while,  in  the  MS.  (now  in  our  possession),  it  was 
going  the  round  of  the  author’s  friends,  nor  afterwards 
when  it  had  stolen  into  print,  any  attempt  at  refutation  was 
ever  made. 

When  R  inke,  relying  apparently  upon  a  notice  in  Mort¬ 
al  Dictionary  of  Leti’s  writings,  among  which  it  is,  as  we 
believe,  erroneously  included,  calls  it  an  apocryphal  tale,  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  not  acquai.ited  with  our  manu- 
Kiipt,  nor  with  the  printed  Italian  edition ;  for  he  charges 
the  author  with  mistakes  which  are  not  found  in  either  of 
them.  He  may  have  met  with  them  possibly  in  a  French 
or  German  translation,  circulated  at  a  later  period.  He 
gives  no  reason  lor  ascribing  the  work  to  Leti,  and  admits 
that  his  countryman,  Schrockh,  was  convinced  of  its  au¬ 
thenticity  from  the  lact  that  it  had  never  been  contradicted. 
In  all  material  points,  —  the  position  to  which  Olimpia  at¬ 
tained,  her  control  of  the  dataria  and  of  the  court,  the 
<•  scandalous  and  disgusting  scenes  ”  occasioned  by  it,  as 
Ranke  himself  terms  tneui, —  in  all  these  respects,  the  story 
of  Guaidi  accords  with  the  documents  to  which  the  histori¬ 
an  of  the  popes  appeals,  and  with  ihe  received  impressions 
of  the  potiedom  and  character  of  Innocent.  He  confirms 
in  general,  from  authentic  state  papers,  the  conset^uences 
here  ascribed  to  the  pernicious  domination  of  Olimpia ;  and 
draws  a  sketch  of  the  papal  court  to  which  the  cnrouicle 
of  Guaidi  supplies  tlie  full  portraits,  and  in  their  appropri¬ 
ate  costume.  One  only  document  of  those  cited  by  uim 
dilfers  trom  the  rest  in  a  personal  description  of  Innocent. 
In  their  first  report  to  the  Senate,  U|x>n  his  accession,  the 
Venetiiin  ambassadors  give  him  credit  fur  an  imposing  ap 
pvarance  and  agreeable  manners, —  blind,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  interests  of  flattery,  to  the  repulsive  features  which  sup¬ 
plied  a  subject  fur  the  witticisms  of  the  Roman  people  upon 
Olimpia’s  infatuation  for  her  ugly  brother-in-law.  They 
had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  attraction 
which  attached  Olimpia  to  the  pope.  Ranke  himself  sug¬ 
gests  grettt  caution  in  trusting  such  reports,  as  being  cm- 
ored  by  the  political  relations  of  the  governments,  and  the 
Kccptiun,  favorable  or  otherwise,  of  the  embas^.  Inno¬ 
cent  was  at  that  time  well  disposed  towards  the  Venetians ; 
and  accordingly  their  communication  to  the  Senate  was  per¬ 
sonally  flattering  to  him.  Olimpia  also,  in  the  first  instance, 
obtained  some  ware  of  their  good  opinion,  as  a  “  dama  di 
gran  pru  lenza  e  valore :  conosce  il  posto  in  cui  si  trova  di 
cognata  del  pontefice,  gode  la  stima  e  1’  affettiune  della  S* 
ha  seco  multa  autorita.” 

But  three  years  later,  says  Ranke,  Aliiise  Contarini 
'added  some  far  less  favorable  passages  to  the  first  more 
hoaurable  report:”  “Every  thing  at  court  is  governed  by 
the  immo<lerate  passions  of  a  woman,  —  a  woman  with  a 
aaaculiae  temper  and  spirit,  who  discovers  herself  to  be  a 
wotnau  only  by  her  rapacity  and  priile.”  Olimpia  avoided 
theiocieiy  of  women  :  it  was  her  boast  in  later  years  that 
the  had  divested  herself  of  every  thing  belonging  to  her 
except  what  nature  compelled  her  to  retain.  From  the 
*  Relatione  della  Corte  di  Roma  ”  of  Giustiniani,  it  appears, 
u  Ranke  states,  that  admiration  and  expectation  soon  gave 
*ay  to  doubt  and  discontent,  then  to  complaint  and  execra- 
doo.  The  remission  of  punishments  for  money  had  brought 
a  two  millions  of  ducats.  D.  Olimpia’s  influence  is  repre- 
Mted  as  a  sort  of  public  calamity.  “  Quello  che  rendeva 
uusea  a  tutli  gli  uomini  onorati,  era  il  vedere  che  er^no 


preferiti  quelli  che  piii  allargavano  la  mano  a  donativi.” 
The  report  of  Pesaro,  one  of  the  ambassadors  extraordinary 
from  the  republic,  commended  by  Ranke  as  very  judicious, 
unprejudiew,  and  moderate,  expresses  the  same  sentiments 
of  shame  and  disgust :  “  Besides  the  insatiable  cupidity 
that  has  governed  that  family  ....  eve^  thing  at  court 
is  subject  to  the  inordinate  appetites  of  a  woman,  who 
has  opened  a  large  field  for  satirical  pens  to  make  the  dis¬ 
orders  appear  even  worse  than  they  are.” 

But  the  German  critic  relies  wim  greater  confidence  up¬ 
on  the  disinterested  testimony  of  Pallavicini.  author  of  the 
“  Life  of  Alexander  VIL,”  than  upon  the  violent  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  offended  ministers.  He  was  the  first  to  discover, 
in  the  Corsini  library,  a  complete  copy,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of 
this  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  Europe  at  uat  pe¬ 
riod,  and  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State. 
Fortunately,  the  MS.  to  which,  when  he  was  in  Rome, 
Ranke  had  hurried  access,  has  since  been  published ;  and 
we  may  safely  ap^al  to  it  as  an  authority  implicitly  trusted 
by  Romanists,  ^e  coarser  lines  inscribed  by  satirical 
pens  will  not  be  materially  softened  when  touched  by  a 
friendly  hand.  The  biographer  of  Alexander  VH.  was  in¬ 
timate,  not  only  with  that  pope,  but  with  most  of  the  pei^ 
sonages  of  the  court,  and  had  been  employed  by  Innocent 
X.  in  many  important  affairs.  He  occupies  thirteen  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  second  book  with  the  affairs  of  Innocent’s  reign ; 
and  of  necessity  a  prominent  place  is  assigned  to  Olimpia, 
“  per  le  cui  man!  in  Roma  passavano  assaissime  cose.”  In 
tracing  Chigi’s  connection  with  the  person  and  court  of  In¬ 
nocent,  the  cardinal  was  naturally  disposed  to  set  down 
nought  in  malice,  but  rather  to  extenuate  the  social  and 

Eublic  depravity  from  which  his  hero,  not  without  difficulty, 
ept  himself  aloof.  With  laudable  self-restraint,  Chigi  de¬ 
clined  the  advances,  while  he  avoided  the  enmity,  of  Olimpia. 
On  one  occasion  only,  when,  at  Christmas,  it  is  the  custom 
to  exchange  presents,  he  was  betrayed  into  a  significant 
sarcasm  at  her  expense.  “  I  have  no  gold  to  give,”  he  said ; 
“  I  cannot  adore  her  with  incense ;  she  would  not  be  pleased 
with  an  ofiering  of  myrrh :  and  so  I  have  nothing  in  the 
worlil  to  present.”  With  any  management  at  all  of  the 
papal  reputation,  the  historian  could  scarcely  have  gone 
farther  than  he  has  done  in  condemnation  of  abuses  which 
well-known  facts  obliged  him  to  divulge, —  the  abomination 
of  Olimpia’s  sovereign  power,  and  her  insatiable  rapacity : 
nor  can  lie  exempt  Innocent  from  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  her  delinquencies,  especially  when  once  more  after  her 
disgrace  “  la  scaltra  vecchia  passo  dell’  estremo  della  dis- 
grazia  all’  estremo  della  grazia.”  “  Things  came  to  such  a 
pass,”  Pallavicini  continues,  “  that  the  c:^inals  have  re¬ 
course  to  her  intercession  even  in  aflairs  of  the  greateet 
consequence.  Some  of  them  are  not  ashamed  to  expose 
openly  in  their  rooms  her  portrait,  just  as  they  would  do  in 
honor  of  a  queen.  Not  less  insupportable  was  her  greedi¬ 
ness  :  so  that  every  candidate  for  a  temporary  office  knew 
that  he  must  give  Olimpia  a  sum  of  ready  money,  besides 
paying  her  an  annual  contribution  out  of  the  revenue.  The 
same  tax  was  levied  upon  civil  offices  of  the  highest  grade, 
and  upon  spii'ii.ual  benefices.”  This  from  a  partisan,  and 
respecting  the  patron  to  whom  his  friend  Cbigi  owed  his 
elevaiion,  is  sufficiently  instructive. 

If  a  little  more  time  had  been  allowed,  Olimpia  would 
have  secured  the  disgrace  of  the  incorruptible  Cbigi.  But 
the  life  of  Innocent  was  ebbing  even  faster  than  his  ca¬ 
pricious  favor;  and  the  cardinal  remained  in  assiduous 
attendance  upon  the  dying  wretch,  urging  him  to  make 
some  reparation,  to  his  relatives  at  least,  for  the  misery  he 
had  inflicted  during  ten  long  years  in  compliance  with 
Olimpia’s  jealousies,  avarice,  and  caprice.  It  was  little 
enough.  The  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  where  he  lay,  was 
closed  against  crowds  of  supplicants  for  redress,  while 
Olimpia,  and  other  ladies  of  the  family,  quarrelled  round  his 
bed :  so  that,  at  the  administration  of  the  last  sacred  rites, 
Chigi  refused  to  witness  the  scandal  of  a  dying  pope, 
besieged  by  women.  Yet  he  it  was  who,  at  the  last,  “  when 
Interest  called  ofl'  all  her  sneaking  train,”  and  left  the  life¬ 
less  remains  of  so  much  power  and  so  much  wickedness,  tc 
the  damp  and  the  rats,  in  a  neglected  chamber  of  the  Vati 
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can,  supp'ied  at  hU  own  coat  a  coffin,  and  the  necessaries  for 
their  decent  burial. 

Ttius  a  Roman  cardinal  is  compelled,  in  the  interests  of 
historical  truth,  to  raise  the  curtain,  and  expose  the  tragedy 
of  the  dying  scene ;  and,  in  fine,  be  stamps  the  reputation 
of  Innocent  with  characters  of  disgrace  scarcely  if  at  all  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  his  professed  satirist :  “  Assai  teiiiuto,  niente 
amato;  nun  senza  qualche  gloria  e  felicitli  nei  siiccessi 
esterni ;  ma  inglorioso  e  miserabile  per  le  continue  o  trage- 
die  o  comedie  domestiche.” 

Justified,  then,  by  this  current  of  unimpeachable  testi- 
moii>’,  all  tending  in  the  same  sense,  we  turn  with  renewed 
confidence  to  the  chronicle  of  Gualdi. 

As  a  collection  of  scandal  alone,  these  papers  would 
scar>ely  be  worthy  of  revival ;  but  there  is  something  more 
than  scandal :  Uiey  have  the  recommendation  of  being  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  events  which  they  rehUe,  and  they  re¬ 
late  them  in  accordance  with  the  popular  impressions  of  the 
day.  They  reproduce  the  manners  of  the  time ;  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  actors  in  their  living  attitudes;  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  Sacred  College ;  the  method  of  disposing  of  rivals ; 
the  populace,  starving  in  misery,  yet  venting  their  spleen, 
and  soothing  their  discontent,  in  the  enjoyment  ot  Pasquino’s 
jests.  As  a  chapter  in  the  papal  annals,  brief  but  signifi¬ 
cant,  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  trom  oblivion,  and  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  Recent  proceedings  of  the  Roman  court 
have  convinced  its  partisans  of  the  necessity  of  a  mon*  inti¬ 
mate  and  impartial  investigation  of  its  past  history,  involving 
a  free  acknowledgment  of  what  the  Roman  hierarchy  has 
been,  and  wliat  it  has  done,  in  past  ages,  in  ortler  to  arrive 
at  a  just  and  reasonable  appreciation  of  its  present  claims. 
The  intelligence  and  learning  of  the  whole  Catholic  world 
have  at  length  been  boldly  challenged,  at  a  period  when  ab¬ 
solute  dogma  and  enlightened  rationalism  meet  in  opposition 
upon  more  equal  terms  than  in  any  former  age.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  evade  the  question  by  exciting  apprehension  of 
a  result  which  may  subvert  old  prejudices,  and  conqiel  the 
abaniiunment  of  iwsitions  no  longer  tenable.  Writers  of 
their  own  party,  like  Janus,  have  partly  drawn  asi  le  the 
veil ;  and  before  long  every  intelligent  Catholic  will  be 
considering  how  the  stern  facts  of  history  are  to  be 
reconciled  wi.h  asserted  prerogatives  ot  the  Roman  See. 
Let  reason  enter  upon  the  forbidden  ground,  let  love  of 
truth  rise  superior  to  unworthy  fear  of  consequences,  and  no 
doubt  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholic  nations  will  extend 
far  beyond  a  mere  reform  of  its  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  ad¬ 
justment  of  its  relations  with  foreign  governments. 

Whatever  tends  to  bring  into  clearer  light  the  influences 
that  have  guided  the  papal  administration  in  the  mort;  obscure 
relations  of  its  domestic  policy,  resulting  in  consequences 
most  momentous  to  the  Christian  world,  must  have  its 
weight  in  determining  the  judgment  of  a  Romanist  on  the 
pretentions  now  forced  up m  their  trial. 

At  the  period  when  the  story  begins,  the  M.ildachini 
were  lit  le  known  in  Rome,  and  of  small  importance  among 
the  great  houses  of  the  city.  In  a  genealogy  of  the  family, 
added  by  another  hand  to  the  AIS.,  there  are  reckoned 
manpiises  and  cardiniN;  but  the  latter  title  was  brought 
into  the  family  during  the  reign  of  Olimpia ;  and  the  former, 
at  a  time  when  an  affectation  of  titles  had  become  common, 
signified  no  more  than  that  of  esquire,  now  universally 
assumed  among  ourselves.  Their  possessions  were  in  Viter¬ 
bo  ;  but  so  limited  were  their  resources  that,  according  to 
custom,  it  was  resolved  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  wedding 
dowry,  and  provide  for  one  of  the  daughters  in  a  convent. 
O  impia  was  the  victim;  and  every  pains  was  taken  to 
reco  icile  her  to  her  fate.  Experience  of  monastic  life, 
however,  increased  her  natural  disinclination  for  the  cloi¬ 
ster  :  in  vain  the  worthy  abbess  discoursed  upon  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  other  relatives  urged  upon  her  a  dutiful  consider¬ 
ation  for  her  family ;  some  very  strong  expressions  from  the 
youn  g  1  idy  of  her  views  off  inii  ly  considerations  sat  isfied  them 
th  It  no  impression  could  be  m  ule  on  that  head.  From  her 
earliest  years,  Olimpia  had  sho-vn  a  resolute  and  imperious 
temper ;  and  now  she  came  out  from  her  seclusion  qualified 
to  pr.ictise,  for  her  own  advantage,  the  policy  of  stratagem 
ami  intrigue  in  which  the  lyst^ui  of  those  ioslitutions  nml 
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initiated  her.  To  escape  the  importunities  of  her  confessor 
who  never  ceased  to  commend  a  compliance  with  h«r 
parents’  wishes,  she  feigned  illness  at  the  seasons  of  confes¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  this  subterfuge  failed,  she  boldly  took  the 
resolution  of  accusing  the  zealous  priest  of  an  iiifimous 
crime,  maintained  the  charge  before  the  Inquisition,  and 
procured  his  imprisonment  ai  d  deprivation.  It  was  clearlj 
not  safe  to  trifle  with  such  a  spirit ;  and  the  parents  now 
only  sought  an  opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  of  so 
anxious  a  charge  upon  her  own  terms. 

While  the  family  were  travelling  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Lo. 
retto,  they  were  joined  by  young  Pamfilio,  ujmn  the  same 
errand  ;  the  young  people  formed  a  friendship  which  soon 
ripened  into  love;  and  shortly  after  their  return  to  Rome 
the  marriage  was  quietly  solemnized.  In  the  Mb.  notes 
above  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  Olimpia  was  first  married 
to  Paolo  Niui;  but  the  MS.  itself  takes  no  notice  of  any 
former  marriage,  and,  indeed,  states  that  Olimpia  wag  no 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  when  her  nuptials  with 
Pamfilio  were  celebrated. 

Two  daughters  and  a  son  were  the  fruits  of  this  alliance ; 
and  during  ten  years  it  was  attended  with  apparent  happi¬ 
ness.  Pamfilio  was  agreeable  in  his  person  and  manners; 
but  as  Olimpia  grew  out  of  the  romance  of  giilhood, 
stronger  passions  began  to  demand  more  than  her  hu-band 
and  household  could  afford.  It  was  not  customary  for 
Roman  ladies  to  be  admitted  to  any  important  share  in 
their  husband’s  affairs ;  and  in  this  humi.iating  [Mjsitiun 
Olimpia  found  her  ambitious  temper  restless  and  without 
occupation.  But  while  Pamfilio,  unsuspicious  ot  the  cause, 
was  meditating  uneasily  upon  the  obvious  diminution  of 
his  wile’s  afl'eclion,  she  had  found  an  outlet  for  her  sup¬ 
pressed  energies  in  a  confidential  intercourse  established 
between  herself  and  her  brother-in-law,  the  Abbate  Giov¬ 
anni  Battista  Pamfilio.  He  was  employed  in  public  affairs ; 
and  thus  a  field  was  opened  to  her  ambition,  it^  liy  gaining 
an  influence  over  him.  she  could  gratify  her  lust  of  power. 
His  appearance  was  rejsulsive  ;  but  he  had  that  which  she 
valued  now  more  than  qualities  of  person  :  while  he,  on  his 
side,  made  little  difficulty  in  resigning  himself  body  and 
soul  to  the  governance  of  one  whose  skill  in  business,  and 
strength  of  will,  added  to  her  other  charms,  made  her  irre¬ 
sistible.  Tlie  recklessness  of  Olimpia  in  pursuing  any 
object  on  which  she  set  her  heart  soon  exposed  her  conduct 
to  the  murmurs  of  scandal ;  and  Pamfilio,  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture  with  his  brother,  was  obliged  to  solicit  employment 
at  a  distance  from  Rome.  Olimpia  was  in  dcs])air.  By 
submissive  and  afl’ectionate  demeanor  she  endeavored  to 
disarm  her  husband’s  resentment;  and  a  game  of  mutual 
dissimulation  kept  things  apparently  in  tranquidity.  It 
was  uncx[)ectedly  terminated  by  the  death  of  I’amhlio. 
Violent  deaths  were  tlien  too  common  for  this  to  pass  with¬ 
out  grave  suspicion  :  some  even  excused  the  murder,  if 
such  it  were,  on  the  plea  that  Olimpia  had  only  forcstalleil 
her  husband's  probable  intentions  iu  regard  to  herself.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  montns’  decorous  absence,  the  brother  returned  to 
Rome.  O. impia  received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  then 
began  that  unrestrained  familiarity  between  them  which 
resulted,  after  a  few  interruptions,  in  the  resignation  of 
every  thought  and  wish  to  her  dictation.  Alreatiy,  while 
Pamfilio  was  absent  on  a  mission  into  Spain,  it  was  whis- 

Ered  about  that  the  nunzlo  received  his  iu.structious  from 
>nna  Olimpia ;  and  the  rumors  that  had  not  been  silent 
in  his  absence  were  justified  when,  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  Olimpia  took 
up  her  residence  in  his  palace.  The  scarlet  cap,  said  the 
Italians,  turned  Olimpia’s  brain. 

It  served,  no  doubt,  to  direct  her  thoughts  to  a  loftier  ob¬ 
ject  of  ambition ;  and  alreaily  she  began  to  prepare  her 
schemes  to  secure  the  elevation  of  her  relative  to  the  throne. 
For  Urban  VIII.  was  drawing  near  his  end ;  and,  among 
the  divided  interests  at  court,  the  game  was  open  to  one 
who  knew  how  to  play  her  cairis  well.  She  took  him  in 
hand,  and  disciplined  his  rougher  manners  by  her  own  more 
crafty  maxims  of  Roman  diplomacy.  The  principles  she 
is  said  to  have  inculcated  for  his  guidance  are  curiously 
identical  with  a  set  of  instructions  prepared  in  the  Gernuo 
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courts  for  the  conduct  of  various  persons  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Roman  Curia.  The  whole  moral  code  is 
compressed  into  one  maxim  and  one  aim  —  success;  and 
the  study  of  cardinal  nature  is  enjoined  as  the  best  means 
of  Kcuring  it.  Olimpia,  on  her  part,  draws  nice  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  diiTerent  kinds  of  dissimulation  to  be 
practisetl,  acconling  to  the  object  in  view,  whether  it  be 
promotion  to  the  Sacred  College,  or  election  to  the  papal 
chur.  Free  intercourse,  condescension,  and  attention  to 
affairs,  are  proper  recommendations  for  the  lower  grade  ; 
but  having  arrived  there,  a  change  of  tactics  is  required  :  a 
dignified  reserve  and  circumspection  must  repel  all  fami¬ 
liarity,  and  keep  suitors  at  a  distance.  No  mental  qualities, 
she  sai  I,  determine  an  election  :  a  short  neck  in  such  case 
is  better  than  all  the  virtues.  Sixtus  V.  would  never  have 
been  chosen  if  he  had  not  known  how  to  feign  simplicity 
and  ignorance.  P.imfilio  improved  under  her  tuition  :  the 
title  of  car  linal  “  Non  si  puo  ”  now  l)estowed  on  him  testi¬ 
fied  the  progress  he  had  made  in  learning  to  refuse  favors. 
In  one  respect  only,  he  failed  to  dissemble :  the  intimacy  of 
Olimpia  in  every  thing  that  concerned  him  was  the  com¬ 
mon  talk :  petitions  to  the  cardinal  passed  through  her 
hands ;  and  nis  vote  in  the  congregation  was  so  notoriously 
the  result  of  domestic  consultations,  that  Cardinal  Palotta, 
forgetting  his  usual  self-command,  charged  Pamfilio  with 
proposing  conw/li  tionneschi. 

In  Miy,  1643,  Urban  died,  and  the  B  trberini  faction 
were  in  full  agitation  and  anxiety.  Meantime,  Olimpia  had 
left  no  art  untried.  She  had  obtained  a  horoscope  of  Pam- 
filio’s  fortunes,  which  foretold,  according  to  her  desires,  his 
future  elevation.  She  busied  herself  in  every  society, 
sounding  opinions,  gathering  probabilities.  To  the  F rench 
ambassador  she  extolled  his  Gallic  tendencies :  to  the 
Spanish,  she  insisted  on  his  well-tried  adherence  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  that  court. 

During  the  prescribed  period  of  suspense  between  the 
pope’s  decease  and  the  seclusion  of  the  cardinals  in  con¬ 
clave,  the  whole  city  becomes  a  scene  of  bustle  and  intri¬ 
gue,  of  scandal  and  solicitation.  More  popes  are  elected 
by  popular  rumor  than  there  are  cardinals ;  while  every 
cmdidate  n  tmed  by  one  party  is  run  down  by  another  fac¬ 
tion.  No  lambs  in  the  market  are  so  bland  ami  submissive 
u  their  Eminences  at  this  juncture  :  no  old  clothes  for  sale 
are  so  cheapened  and  vilified  by  a  Jew  of  Seven  Dials  as 
their  lives  and  reputations.  “  If  Satan  himself  were  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Spaniards,”  says  our  author,  “  the  F rench  would 
elect  him.  Antichrist  would  be  welcome  to  the  adherents 
of  the  late  pope,  if  they  were  only  assured  of  his  protec¬ 
tion.”  “  Messieurs,  faites  votre  jeu  t  ”  the  demon  of  hazard 
and  disconl  has  been  for  ten  days  crying  in  the  cardinals’ 
ears,  and  in  the  streets  of  Rome :  on  the  eleventh,  the  car¬ 
dinal-electors  enter  the  conclave ;  and  “  le  jeu  est  fait.”  In 
the  interval,  temporary  cells  have  been  erected  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  adjoining  the  selected  chamber  in  the  VatU-an :  the 
cardinals  take  possession,  each  according  to  lot,  with  one  or 
two  attendants  to  share  their  imprisonment,  and  minister  to 
their  wants,  to  be  seen  no  more  till  the  labor  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  a  pope  given  to  the  expectant  world. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  without  result :  anarchy  was  in  the 
State,  disorder  in  the  streets,  the  people  impatient  Olim¬ 
pia’s  spies  ferreted  in  every  corner :  she  forgot  her  nature, 
and  spared  no  money  to  procure  intelligence ;  but  with  lit¬ 
tle  satisfaction :  the  only  point  on  which  there  appeared  to 
be  consent  was  the  exclusion  of  Pamfilio.  But  the  Span¬ 
iards  failed  to  carry  any  one  of  their  candidates  by  the 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  required  to  secure  an  election ;  and 
they  turned  at  last  to  him,  as  at  any  rate  not  hostile  to 
Spain.  Their  advocacy  challengeil,  of  course,  the  opposition 
of  the  French.  The  Barbcrini,  doubting  his  good-will  to- 
wanls  them,  and  from  a  personal  pique  of  Car<linal  Antonin, 
sided  with  that  party ;  and  agreement  seemed  impossible.  In 
cases  of  such  difficulty,  after  the  daily  scrutiny  has  been  de¬ 
clared,  the  can<lidate  who  has  obtained  the  largest  number 
of  votes  is  again  put  up ;  but  no  one  can  vote  in  the  “  acccs- 
•0,”  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  person  to  whom  he  gave  his 
TOice  in  the  scrutiny.  Thus  it  happened  that,  in  avoiding  more 
dangerous  rivals,  the  votes  concentrated  on  Pamfilio ;  and  to 


the  general  surprise,  and  not  least  of  the  conclave  it¬ 
self,  he  was  found  to  possess  the  required  majority. 

A  hundred  years  before  this  periuil,  the  council  of  Trent 
had  finished  its  work  :  the  purification  of  the  co  iclave  had 
been  much  in-isted  on  ;  and  Rome  was  supposed  to  have  ef¬ 
fected,  in  her  internal  polity,  all  the  reforms  necessary  to 
make  that  court  and  church  a  pattern  to  the  world.  In  the 
face  of  such  transactions  as  these,  papal  historians  have 
written,  and  continue  to  affirm,  “  C’est  que  Dieu  est  au  mi¬ 
lieu  du  conclave,  et  c’est  lui-mdme  qui  cnoisit  les  chefs  que 
selon  les  temps  il  donne  a  son  Eglise.” 

The  first  care  of  Pamfilio,  even  before  he  had  entered  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  was  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  011m- 

fiia,  —  a  needless  precaution,  for  the  news  had  spread  quick- 
V  through  the  city ;  and  she  hail  already  so  far  calculated 
t)ie  possibilities  that,  when  the  mob  arrived,  acconling  to 
custom,  to  pillage  the  palace  of  the  fortunate  cardinal,  they 
found  that  the  most  valuable  effi-cts  had  been  removed.  The 
next  day  Olimpia  held  a  n-ception.  They  came  in  crowds 
to  adore  the  rising  divinity.  Roman  barons,  foreign  ambas- 
sa  lors,  cardinals,  and  ladies,  —  all  were  graciously  welcomed 
in  the  first  exuhennee  of  delight.  On  her  first  presentation  to 
kiss  the  foot  of  his  Holiness,  a  smile  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  assured  her  that  the  relations  between  them  were  un¬ 
changed.  With  her  son  Camiilo  she  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  the  pope’s  apartments,  inspecting  every¬ 
thing,  and  giving  orders  for  their  arrangement. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  court  came  Antonio  Barberi- 
ni,  relying  on  her  promises  of  protection  to  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  pope,  to  treet  her  ears  with  the  welcome  title 
of  prinrifte^itn,  and  to  lavish  presents  upon  herself  and  her 
son.  She  took  the  presents ;  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
forset  an  offence,  or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
B  irberini  soon  found  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  with¬ 
in  her  reach ;  and  by  a  hasty  flicht  into  France  he  narrowly 
avoided  the  orders  already  issued  for  his  arrest.  The  seiz¬ 
ure  of  all  his  revenues  compensated  Olimpia  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  his  escape.  If,  however,  she  was  incapable  of 
generosity,  she  was  not  insensible  to  remorse.  One  of  her 
first  acts  of  power  was  to  summon  from  banishment  the  un¬ 
fortunate  confessor  of  her  youth,  and  procure  his  restoration 
and  preferment. 

Pamfilio  had  now  reached  his  seventieth  year.  Whatever 
sympathy  there  may  have  been  in  former  times,  it  war  obvious 
that  Olimpia’s  devotion  now  proceeded  from  interested  mo¬ 
tives.  The  old  man  may  have  continued  to  dote  upon  the 
remembrance  of  her  younijer  charms ;  but  the  influence  she 
had  acquired  over  his  understanding  and  will  gave  her  a 
more  secure  hold.  Ambition  was  fully  gratified :  it  remained 
now  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it,  and  to  satisfy  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sion.  Every  resource  of  ingenuity  and  unscrupnlous  ava¬ 
rice  was  employed  to  bring  the  revenues  of  the  church  un¬ 
der  contribution  to  her  insatiable  covetousness.  Cardinal 
Panzirolo  alone  was  able  to  impose  any  check  upon  her 
reckless  schemes.  As  long  as  he  lived,  his  influence  sufficed 
to  prevent  her  from  establishing  herself  entirely  in  the 
pope’s  apartments,  and  to  preserve  some  appearance  of 
spontaneous  action  in  the  public  functions  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Even  he  was  ohiigeii  to  temporize  :  neither  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State  or  Church  would  Innocent  do  any  thing 
without  her  advice ;  and  Panzirolo  grew  weary  of  the  inva¬ 
riable  reply  to  his  propositions,  “  What  will  Dionna  Olimpia 
say  ?  ”  To  counteract  the  influence  of  Panzirolo,  the  pone 
was  persuaded  to  make  her  son  Camillo  cardinal,  with  the 
title  of  padrone,  which  carries  with  it  the  chief  authority 
in  the  government.  But  so  carefully  bad  his  mother’s 
jealousy  kept  him  in  the  background,  that  it  was  found  too 
late  now  to  awaken  in  his  dormant  faculties  sufficient  intel¬ 
ligence  even  for  the  routine  of  his  duties.  At  this  juncture, 
the  rich  inheritance  of  Olimpia  Aldobrandini,  princess  of 
Rossana,  offered  a  prize  too  tempting  for  any  weak  scruples 
to  resist.  Camillo  resigned  the  hat,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
obligations,  and  in  the  charms  of  a  young  and  accomplished 
briile  founil  ample  consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  uncle’s 
wearisome  lectures,  and  the  burdens  of  state.  That  a  young 
widow,  richly  endowed  with  wealth  and  fine  qualities  of 
mind  and  person,  should  have  consented  to  marry  such  a 
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fool,  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  asserted 
by  our  author :  that  such  is  the  nature  of  Itoman  ladies,  they 
will  rather  rule  one  city  full  of  ecclesiastics  than  a  whole 
kin^om  of  gentlemen.  It  did  not,  howerer,  suit  the  views 
of  Olimpia  to  allow  so  attractive  a  person,  though  it  were 
her  son’s  wife,  to  be  about  the  pope.  In  real  or  pretended 
indignation  at  his  marriage  she  procured  his  banishment 
from  Rome;  and  Innocent  found  himself  again  in  the  unusu¬ 
al  position  of  a  pope  with  no  nephews  around  him  to  relieve 
him  of  his  cares.  But  Olimpia  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
As  Pamfilio  had  profited  so  well  by  her  lessons  from  the  page 
of  Sixtus,  so  now  she  prescribed  for  his  study  and  imitation 
the  career  of  one  who,  though  he  filled  the  world  with  his 
infamy,  yet  in  two  respects  answered  her  purpose.  Alex¬ 
ander  VL  adhered  to  his  favorite  Vanossa  tnrough  every 
vicissitude,  and,  disencumbered  of  all  cares  of  state,  gave 
himself  up  to  ease  and  enjoyment.  The  old  man  could  not 
resist  advice  so  agreeable  from  one  who  showed  so  tender 
an  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  exhorted  him  thus  to  prolong  his  valuable  life.  If 
complaints  occasionally  reached  his  ears,  as  when  the  crimi¬ 
nal  judges,  following  her  instructions  to  bleed  the  pockets, 
rather  than  the  persons,  of  the  guilty,  made  Rome  resound 
with  their  extortions,  he  was  prompted  with  the  unanswera¬ 
ble  plea  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and  it 
is  criminal  to  accuse  them  of  wrong.  “  We  shall  see  the 
day,”  cried  an  observer,  “  when,  not  the  pope  alone,  but  all 
his  officers,  will  be  declared  infallible.” 

Of  the  blood  royal,  as  it  may  be  termed,  there  remained 
a  sister  of  the  pope,  who  was  never  allowed  to  emerge  from 
her  obscure  condition  as  abbess  of  a  Roman  convent ;  the 
son ;  and  two  daughters  of  Olimpia,  married  to  the  Princes 
Giustiniani  and  Ludovisi.  But  no  ties  of  blood  or  relation¬ 
ship  were  allowed  to  weigh  for  a  moment  against  her  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  all  were  kept  at  a  distance :  the  usual  benefactions 
and  promotions  due  to  n^hews  of  the  pope  were  rigorously 
denied,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury,  but  to  fill  the 
coifers  of  Olimpia,  who  diverted  every  stream  she  stopped, 
pure  and  foul  alike,  into  her  own  channel.  Towards  Ludo¬ 
visi  the  pope  had  shown  some  friendly  disposition,  and 
found  pleasure  in  his  conversation  to  amuse  the  weary 
hours.  He  obtained  promotion,  indeed,  but  one  which 
removed  him  from  Rome,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  gal¬ 
leys  ;  and  peculiarly  distasteful  to  him,  as  the  sea  disagreed 
with  his  constitution. 

The  da/ario  himself  was  compelled  to  attend  her  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  to  vary  the  fines  i^n  promotion  to  a  benefice 
according  to  her  dictation.  Every  office  in  the  Church  or 
State  was  alike  purchasable  for  money  :  the  only  question 
asked  of  applicants  for  preferment  was.  How  much  would 
they  give  ?  For  an  appointment  of  one  thousand  scudi  per 
annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  one  year’s  income  was 
exacted  :  if  for  six  years,  two  thousand  icttdi;  and  so  on  in 
proportion.  For  an  office  during  life,  half  the  revenues  for 
twelve  years  was  required  in  ready  money ;  for  Olimpia 
gave  no  creilit.  Biwoprics  remained  vacant,  while  she 
received  the  fruits,  because  no  one  could  be  found  to  pay 
the  exorbitant  demand.  Sometimes  a  candidate  impovei^ 
ished  his  family  to  provide  the  purchase  money,  and  died 
before  he  had  reap^  any  benefit  from  his  preferment ;  in 
that  case,  it  was  sold  again ;  in  some  instances,  many  times 
over.  It  must  be  observed  that  Olinipia  claims  no  credit 
for  the  invention  of  this  infamous  traffic  :  she  only  carried 
to  excess,  and  with  unblushing  publicity,  practices  already 
existing,  and  sanctioned,  even  in  the  simoniacal  contracts, 
by  lung  usage.  Bitter  complaints  were  heard  on  all  sides ; 
but  they  came  from  victims  who  were  accomplices  in  their 
own  wrong,  or  who  found  that  they  were  outwitted  by  a 
woman  far  more  clever,  and  a  little  more  unscrupulous, 
than  themselves.  If  astuteness  and  variety  of  resource 
deserve  success,  Olimpia  had  a  good  title  to  her  gains.  A 
candidate  for  ecclesiastical  preferment  having  solicited  her 
favor  by  the  usual  methods,  Olimpia  assured  him  of  her 
interest ;  but  desired  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and  to  bring 
with  him  the  most  valuable  diamond  he  could  procure 
among  the  Neapolitan  jewellers.  Munsignore  understood 
the  hint,  purchased  the  diamond,  and  carefully  preserved 
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the  letter,  in  the  hope  that  at  Olimpia’s  death  he  mi?ht  use 
it  as  a  warrant  to  reclaim  the  money.  Olimpii  was 
delighted  with  the  jewel,  and  inquired  the  cost.  “  That  u 
all  settled,”  replied  monsignore :  “  since  you  are  satisfied, 
let  there  be  no  mention  of  the  price.”  After  a  little  dis. 
play  of  shyness,  the  lady  accepts  the  present.  “  But  since 
you  will  have  it  so,”  she  said,  “  return  me  my  letter.”  Mon- 
signore  was  taken  aback :  the  biter  was  bit  He  protested 
he  had  lost  the  lettter,  not  considering  it  of  any  importance. 

“  Then,”  replied  Olimpia,  divining  his  motive,  “  since  von 
cannot  cancel  my  order,  I  desire  to  have  a  receipt  in  full.” 
The  only  passport  to  her  favor  was  to  bring  her  money,  or 
to  show  her  the  means  of  obtaining  it  Rasponi  and  Fa- 
gnani  were  the  ministers  of  her  rapacity ;  and  they  contrived 
a  scheme  which  astonished  those  Catholics  who  believed 
that  none  but  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  Protestants  would 
dare  to  convert  to  secular  use  the  revenues  of  sacred  insti¬ 
tutions.  Fagnani  suggested  the  suppression  of  all  conven¬ 
tual  establishments  whose  revenues  fell  below  a  certain 
value.  No  time  was  lost:  throughout  the  dioceses  and 
provinces  of  the  Church,  inventories  were  made ;  and,  with¬ 
out  much  further  inquiry,  two  thousand  religious  houses 
were  suppressed,  the  property  disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds 
returnea  to  Rome.  If  we  cannot  share  with  the  author  his 
sympathy  for  the  unhappy  souls  in  purgatory,  deprived  of 
so  many  masses  that  were  said  daily  for  their  deliverance, 
we  may  imagine  the  misery,  and  the  danger  to  so  icty,  of 
such  numbers  of  idle  men  suddenly  emancipated  from  con¬ 
trol,  and  cast  upon  the  world.  Tlien  were  to  be  seen,  wan¬ 
dering  through  the  streets,  numbers  of  homeless  Jrnii,  some 
to  be^  admission  into  other  houses ;  some  to  join  the  ban¬ 
ditti  in  the  Campagna :  those  who  had  interest  at  Rome  to 
beg  for  pity  and  a  reprieve.  A  party  of  them  came  to 
seA  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  d’  Este:  they  were 
directed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  palace  of  Olimpia, 
and  told  that  they  must  apply  there.  No  introduction  was 
needed  save  the  exhibition  of  a  money-bag :  without  it, 
the  doors  were  inexorably  closed.  Five  hundred  convents 
found  means  to  purchase  exemption ;  and  it  was  computed 
that  from  these  alone  Olimpia  received  fifty  thousand  doub¬ 
loons.  Many  more  might  have  escaped,  for  there  was  no 
want  of  compassion  on  her  part,  only  a  failure  of  sufficient 
funds  on  theirs. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  reverence  for  papal 
decrees  would  restrain  the  desires  of  one  who  managed  so 
adroitly  the  dessous  des  cartei>  of  the  Curia.  The  promotion 
of  her  nephew  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  at  tne  age  of 
eighteen,  provoked  no  further  remonstrance  from  the  pope 
than  an  injunction  to  keep  him  forever  out  of  his  sight,  tor 
he  thought  the  fellow  was  more  ugly  than  himself.  This 
was  the  Cardinal  Maldachini,  whose  idiotic  pleasantries 
were  long  current  in  Rome :  he  it  was  who,  after  a  mission 
into  France,  expressed  his  surprise  to  find  even  the  children 
in  that  country  speaking  as  good  French  as  educated 
Italians. 

“  Where  is  your  Eminence  goinw  ?  ”  inquired  Canlinsl 
San  Clemente  of  Palotta,  meeting  him  in  the  street.  “  To 
the  congregation  of  the  cardinals,”  replied  Palotta.  “  And 
I  to  the  congregation  of  D.  Olimpia :  so  get  into  my  car¬ 
riage,  for  we  are  bound  to  the  same  place.”  It  was  known 
that  Olimpia  had  contrived  a  place  of  concealment  in  the 
council  chamber,  where  she  could  overhear  all  that  passed. 
The  disgusted  cardinals  took  care,  as  far  as  they  dared, 
that  she  should  sometimes  hear  unpleasant  truths. 

Thus  was  the  Church  governed :  from  such  sources  went 
forth  decrees  to  determine  the  faith,  and  define  the  morals, 
of  the  Christian  world.  Then  was  seen  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  the  chief  minister  of  state  waiting  at  Olimpia’s 
doors,  placing  in  her  hands  packets  of  official  papers,  which 
she  carried  into  the  pope’s  apartments,  to  be  settled  in  a 
private  conference  according  to  her  pleasure.  In  cer^n 
functions  of  state,  it  was,  for  a  time,  supposed  impossible 
for  Olimpia  to  appear,  —  such  as  the  audiences  of  ambassa¬ 
dors,  ana  questions  of  purely  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  The 
poor  old  pope,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  a  Cairiinal  Padrone, 
on  whom  all  state  ceremonies  should  devolve,  determined 
to  choose  some  one  to  fill  that  place  which  his  own  nephes 
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ihould  have  occupied.  For  this  purpose,  Camillo  Astalli 
was  selected,  —  a  person  agreeable  to  his  Holiness,  a  distant 
connection  of  Olimpia’s,  and  now  bound  by  gratitude  to 
Cardinal  Panzirolo ;  who,  on  his  part,  looked  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  new  cardinal  on  the  next  vacancy  of  the  throne. 

sooner  was  the  scheme  divulged,  and  Astalli  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Pamfili,  than  Panzirolo  found  he  had 
disturbed  a  hornet’s  nest.  The  pope’s  relatives  gathered 
in  indignation  to  condole  with  the  detested  Olimpia,  and 
concert  measures  against  the  new  favorite.  A  general 
lecession  from  Rome  was  contemplated ;  but  as  that  seemed 
likely  to  hurt  no  one  but  themselves,  an  expedient  was 
found  that  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  any  but  chil¬ 
dren  or  Romans :  the  men  all  took  to  their  beds  on  the  day 
they  were  to  attend  the  new  cardinal’s  levee,  while  the 
ladies  received  his  visit  according  to  etiquette.  Olimpia 
could  not  conceal  her  resentment ;  and  by  her  indiscretion 
prepared  the  way  for  an  unexpected  shock,  which  aston- 
uhed  the  Roman  world,  though  habituated  to  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  a  capricious  court.  She  was  suddenly  banished 
foom  the  pope’s  apartments,  and  all  interference  in  affairs 
of  state  prohibited.  Murmurs  had  at  length  grown  so 
loud,  that  they  pierced  even  the  guarded  recesses  of  the 
Vatican.  Medals  had  been  circulated  with  unseemly  cari¬ 
catures  of  Olimpia  and  the  pope ;  libels  and  serious  remon¬ 
strances  from  abroad  were  dropped  in  his  way ;  the  ring¬ 
ing'  of  bells,  which  announces  the  pope’s  progress  throu^ 
the  city,  was  a  signal  for  mobs  to  assemble,  who  greeted 
them  with  unsavory  epithets,  and  demands  for  bread.  The 
Piazza  Navona,  especially,  where  her  palace  was  situated, 
and  which  she  had  decorated  with  fountains  out  of  funds 

Sirovided  for  the  poor,  resounded  with  cries  of  “  Pane,  non 
bntanel”  From  foreign  courts,  reports  reached  the  pope 
of  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held :  of  the  ridicule 
of  Protestants,  the  shame  of  Catholics.  An  eloquent 
preacher,  out  of  the  reach  of  persecution,  exposed  the  scan¬ 
dalous  condition  of  the  Church,  taking  for  his  text,  “  I  do 
not  suffer  a  woman  to  teach,  or  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
man.”  Panzirola  did  his  best  to  improve  these  opportuni¬ 
ties,  till  he  moved  the  old  man  to  exclaim,  “  Curses  upon 
the  women,  and  on  all  who  put  them  in  our  way  I  ” 

Now  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  banished  nephew. 
He  returned  with  tlie  Princess  l^ssana  to  Rome,  and  was 
received  into  his  uncle’s  good  graces,  though  he  still  found 
himself  kept  back  from  preferment  by  Panzirolo  and  the 
adopted  Astalli.  Olimpia's  house  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  various  discontented  factions ;  but  the  cardinal,  though 
linking  under  mortal  sickness,  still  crept  into  the  presence, 
and  defeated  their  attempts.  Death  came  to  their  aid,  and 
dissolved  the  cabal  by  removing  the  chief  object  of  it. 
Olimpia  worked  her  way  back  into  favor,  which,  indeed, 
she  had  never  lost  but  in  appearance,  and  became  more  ab- 
lol'ite  than  before. 

Innocent  certainly  became  now  a  mere  puppet  in  her  hands. 
She  intruded  openly  even  into  the  audiences  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  made  herself  sole  mistress  of  the  court,  the  Church, 
the  Stiitc,  and  the  person  of  the  pope.  The  congregation 
now  held  a  private  conference  in  her  presence,  previous  to 
their  meeting  in  council;  and  on  all  questions  where  money 
was  concerned,  she  dictated  the  decision.  More  shameless 
than  ever  in  her  exactions,  she  demanded  money  from  all 
who  approached  her.  “  Presents,”  she  said,  “  are  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  memory ;  ”  and,  as  not  a  prelate  could 
leave  Rome  without  her  permission,  her  opportunities  were 
innumerable.  The  example  of  her  son  Camillo  in  resigning 
his  dignities,  emboldened  many  of  the  religious  to  seek  ex¬ 
emption  from  their  vows ;  and  all  who  could  give  tangible 
proof  of  being  in  earnest  found  her  leniently  disposed. 
Criminals  walked  at  liberty  in  the  streets ;  for  the 
tuilty  readily  purchased  their  freedom :  the  prisons  were 
filled  with  the  innocent,  who  could  not  afford,  or  were 
unwilling  to  accuse  themselves  by,  a  bribe.  In  politics,  the 
•Me  ruling  passion  governed  every  move.  ATunzios  were 
withdrawn  from  foreign  courts,  to  economize  the  cost  of 
their  missions ;  and  no  doubt  the  peace  of  the  world  was 

rmoted  by  her  refusal  to  allow  Innocent  to  incur  expense 
meddling  in  external  affairs.  Underhand,  she  played 


a  game  of  her  own.  It  was  of  no  moment  to  her  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards  would  expose  Naples  and  Milan  to 
the  dreaded  ambition  of  the  French;  but  a  bribe  of  fifty 
thousand  sewH  induced  her  to  procure  the  introduction  of 
provisions  for  the  Spanish  garrison  when  they  were  hard 
pressed  in  the  insurrection  of  Masaniello. 

But  the  pope’s  declining  health  began  to  awaken  anxie¬ 
ties  about  the  future.  Knowing  well  me  Roman  court,  she 
had  great  confidence  in  the  treasure  she  had  amassed  to 
procure  immunity  from  the  prosecution  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  dread ;  but  she  had  no  friends :  many  whom 
she  had  plundered;  none  whom  she  had  obliged.  And 
now,  to  secure  herself  on  that  side  also,  the  finest  stroke  of 
policy  —  one  which  shows  Olimpia’s  sagacity  in  discerning 
ner  interest,  and  her  self-control  in  securing  it  —  was 
played  in  the  very  camp  of  her  enemies.  She  proposed 
terms  of  accommoaation  to  the  Barberini,  and  procup^d  their 
return  to  honor  and  wealth.  A  marriage  between  a  scion 
of  that  family  and  a  daughter  of  Giustiniani ;  the  recall  of 
Cardinal  Antonio  from  banishment,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  elder  son  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  —  on  these  stipulations, 
past  animosities  were  to  be  forgotten,  and  protection  se¬ 
cured  for  her  person  and  interests,  when  thus  united  with 
the  most  powerful  faction  in  the  conclave. 

She  was  only  just  in  time.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1654,  the  end  was  evidently  drawing  near:  the  chief  actors 
in  the  scene  were  ready  for  the  hackneyed  part  of  heartless 
selfishness  at  the  death-bed  of  an  old  man  esteemed  only  for 
his  money  value.  The  vultures  sniffed  the  tainted  air,  and 
hovered  round  the  chamber  in  the  Quirinal,  now  loathsome 
with  his  offensive  disease.  The  galleries  of  the  Vatican 
echoed  in  the  still  night  to  the  rustling  of  women’s  garments, 
as  they  ransacked  every  corner  for  prey.  They  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  common  cause,  and  transported  to  the 
palace  of  Olimpia  whatever  could  be  carried  off  without 
arousing  the  attention  of  the  people. 

In  the  day-time,  Olimpia  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom. 
Time  pressed :  she  abated  her  price,  and  the  sale  of  bene¬ 
fices  went  at  a  rapid  rate.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  touched  with  compunction,  and  offering 
Olimpia  to  resign  his  ill-gotten  preferment  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  two-thirds  of  the  bribe.  This  did  not  suit  her  views  ; 
but  she  assured  him  the  pope  still  survived,  and  sent  him 
the  sacred  benediction,  on  wnich  he  might  rely  for  deliver¬ 
ance  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Devil. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1655,  universal  rejoicings 
proclaimed  the  melancholy  event.  Olimpia  made  her 
escape,  leaving  the  dying  pope  in  the  hands  of  a  servant. 
She  passed  many  anxious  hours,  fearing  an  attack  upon  her 
treasures ;  but  the  Romans  are  placable  when  the  object  of 
their  rage  is  out  of  sight,  —  “  morto  il  cane,  morta  la  rabbia ;  ” 
and  they  left  her  in  peace  to  devote  her  energies  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  friendly  successor. 

The  policy  of  her  measures,  and  the  influence  she  had 
acquired,  enabled  her  to  prolong  the  election  for  three 
months :  while  her  interests  were  the  point  on  which  the 
conclave  always  split.  Many  a  worthy  candidate  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  “  flying  squadron  ”  formed  in  the  conclave, 
at  her  instigation,  out  of  the  adherents  of  the  late  pope  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  friends  failed  to  carry  the 
election,  even  of  a  neutral  like  Cherubino,  because  the  op¬ 
ponents  declared  they  would  do  nothing  to  help  Olimpia 
to  a  place  among  the  CherublnL  Weary  at  last  of  con¬ 
tending,  they  agreed  upon  Chigi,  a  cardinal  of  Innocent’s 
creation,  but  universally  acceptable,  as  of  honest  principle, 
and  pledged  to  no  party.  Olimpia’s  hopes  revived,  but 
only  to  be  more  bitterly  mortified  when  her  officious  con¬ 
gratulations  were  coldly  received,  and  the  applications  of 
her  friends  repulsed  with  an  assurance  that  justice  should 
be  done.  That  was  the  last  thing  she  desired.  However, 
with  undaunted  courage,  she  asserted  her  innocence ;  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  pope’s  edict,  retired  to  Viterbo,  satis¬ 
fied,  she  said,  to  leave  her  cause  in  the  hands  of  a  just  ar¬ 
bitrator.  A  process  was  instituted  under  various  heads, 
particularly  for  an  account  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
gold  ducats,  besides  innumerable  jewels  and  articles  of 
value.  It  was  delayed  by  the  breaidng  out  of  the  plague 
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in  Rome,  and  through  great  part  of  Italy.  Olimpia  re-  I 
treated  to  her  estate  at  San  Martino,  and  shut  herself  up 
with  her  servants,  in  the  vain  hope  of  excluding  the  pest. 
Her  household  first  fell  victims  to  the  disease :  at  last,  she 
herself  was  found  to  have  perished  in  the  same  solitary 
and  deserted  condition  in  which  she  had  left  Innocent  to 
linger  to  his  end.  It  was  supposed  that  the  process  so 
formally  begun  would  be  resumed  against  the  heirs  of 
Olimpia,  and  some  of  the  plunder  be  restored  to  the  de¬ 
frauded  treasury.  But  time  had  passed.  ‘  Si  cambia  di 
pensieri,”  say  the  Romans,  with  a  change  of  ciieumstances. 
The  relations  of  Alexander  VII.  had  now  established  them¬ 
selves  in  Rome,  and  some  provision  must  be  made  for  their 
dignity.  A  compromise  was  effected,  by  which,  indeed,  no 
benefit  accrued  to  the  pillaged  Church ;  but  the  pope’s 
family  divided  among  them  a  million  scud!.  The  soul  of 
Olimpia  obtained  formal  absolution  ;  her  body  honorable 
burial ;  and,  amid  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  dropped. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the  memory  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  dii  d  away.  The  palace  in  the  Piazza  Navona  pro¬ 
voked  reniini-cences  not  to  the  advantage  of  Pamfilio,  iu 
whose  possession  it  remained  ;  and  the  cardinals,  disap¬ 
pointed  of  their  division  of  the  spoils,  included  even  the 
hitherto  immaculate  Chigi  in  their  sarcasms.  Sforza  was 
bold  enough  to  declare  that  Olimpia’s  plunder  of  the 
Church  had  passcKl  de  latrone  in  lalronem ;  and  the  Domin¬ 
ican  friars  were  encouraged  to  prepare  in  their  cloisters 
^squinades  to  be  circulated  in  public.  They  in  particidar. 
It  is  said,  were  expert  at  this  work ;  for,  being  at  the  heat! 
of  the  Inquisition,  they  could  be  witty  at  the  expense  of 
others,  appropriating  to  themselves  the  sallies  and  jests  of 
th^ublications  which  they  confiscated. 

Thus  ends  the  curious  and  instructive  episode  of  Olim¬ 
pia’s  reign.  It  presents  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  his  church,  under  a  phase  in  some  respects 
novel  to  the  world.  There  have  been  worse  men  than  In¬ 
nocent  X.  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  women  more 
profligate  than  Olimpia  have  fed  their  vices  upon  its  sacred 
pastures.  Her  avarice  and  ambition,  after  a  time,  smothered 
other  passions.  The  Roman  people  and  Church  had  long 
since  been  habituated  to  scenes  of  reckless  cruelty  and  ex¬ 
travagant  lasciviousness  in  her  irresponsible  rulers,  and 
still  the  system  survived.  It  was  a  new  trial  to  see  the 
whole  papal  administration  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  one  ambitious  woman,  and  exposed,  in  its  corruption 
and  venality,  to  general  derision  and  contempt.  But 
neither  the  one  condition  nor  the  other  will  shake  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  Romanist,  who  reganis  the  pope  s  impecca¬ 
bility  in  official  functions  as  unaffected  by  personal  cnarac- 
ter;  who  believes  that  a  divine  afflatus  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  through  the  chosen  vessel,  as  mechanically 
as  a  stream  through  a  c(  nduit  pipe ;  while,  moreover,  by  a 
supernatural  virtue,  it  is  exempt  from  being  vitiated  by 
any  accidentol  foulness  of  the  channel  through  which  it 
has  to  pass.  Neither  the  virtues  of  those  who  have 
adorned  their  high  station,  as  far  as  the  system  would  al¬ 
low,  nor  the  enrolment  of  others  in  the  chroniclers  of  in¬ 
famy,  affect,  in  his  apprehension,  a  question  which  is  to  be 
determined  logically  upon  assumed  premises. 


EARLY  MICROSCOPES. 

It  was  during  the  seventeenth  century  that  naturalists 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  marvellous  instrument, — 
Ae  microscope.  Thanks  to  it,  a  number  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing,  as  well  as  unexpected,  discoveries  succeeded  each 
othiT,  and  revealed  phenomena  which  had  previously  betm 
considered  impenetrable.  This  perioil  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
bad  been  prepared  by  the  studies  of  learned  men :  with 
their  own  unassisted  sight,  observers  had  alremly  made 
great  advances  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  use  of  magnifying-glasses 
would  not  have  been  felt  unless  much  knowledge  bad  al¬ 
ready  been  acquired. 


[September  14^  I 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ardent  investij*. 
tors  resolved  no  longer  to  draw  their  instruction  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  but  from  Nature  herself.  To  know 
exactly  the  organization  of  man  became  their  ruling  na». 
sion  ;  the  desire  took  its  rise  in  Italy  ;  but  it  was  not  long 
bi'fore  it  produced  results  that  drew  the  attention  of  civi- 
lized  Europe.  Young  surgeons  did  not  consider  their  edu- 
cation  complete  without  a  visit  to  the  Italian  schools;  and 
among  these  was  one  who  acouired  an  especial  reputation, 
and  remained  in  his  adopted  country.  This  was  Andre 
Vesale,  who  was  born  in  Brussels  in  the  year  1514,  and 
was  nominated  a  professor  at  Padua  in  1540.  'When  the 
faith  in  Greek  anatomists  was  so  firmly  fixed,  it  required 
some  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the  young  surgeon  to 
declare  that  Galen’s  descriptions  did  not  apply  to  man,  but 
to  animals.  At  the  age  of  twentv-eight,  Vesale  ha<l  finished 
his  great  work  on  the  subject,  which  promoted  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  founders  of  anatomy  :  the  engravings 
illustrative  of  this  work  were  so  beautifully  executed  that 
they  have  been  attributed  to  Titian’s  hand.  The  celebrated 
university  of  Padua,  wisely  protected  by  the  Venetian  gov¬ 
ernment,  thus  became  a  focus  of  talent.  To  Vesale,  who 
was  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  king  of  Spain,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Colombo,  Fabrizio,  and  Casserio.  The  first  of  these 
is  celebrated  for  his  researches  on  respiration  and  pulmo¬ 
nary  circulation.  He  describes  the  latter  in  a  single  page 
of  a  very  small  volume,  with  so  perfect  a  precision,  that, 
after  having  read  it,  it  seems  astonishing  that  the  general 
system  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  not  discovered. 

With  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  was  pursued  with  fn-sh  energy. 
Observation  and  exjierience  were  proclaimed  the  only  in¬ 
struments  of  progress,  and  wonderful  results  shed  an  un¬ 
usual  clearness  upon  a  variety  of  doubtful  questions.  The 
school  of  Padua  had  fallen  into  decay :  Venice,  occupied 
with  her  war  against  the  Turks,  had  ceased  to  encourage  sci¬ 
ence;  hut  happily  then- were  now  many  learned  men  spread 
over  Europe.  An  English  surgeon  was  to  give  proof  of  the 
most  admirable  jienetration  and  solid  judgment.  William 
Harvey,  who  was  born  in  1578,  determined  to  visit  the 
schools  of  France  and  Germany,  and  above  all  to  spend 
some  time  in  Italy.  For  five  years  he  attended  the  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  as  a  pupil  of  Fabrizio;  and  it 
may  easily  Ins  believed  that  such  a  master  woidd  exeri-ise 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  far-seeing  spirit  of  his  disci¬ 
ple.  Struck  with  the  observations  made  as  to  the  valvules 
and  pulmonary  circulation,  H.irvey  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blootl.  All  was  prepared  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  if  the  man  of  genius  had  not  appeared,  it  might 
have  been  long  delayed.  lie  examined  the  heart,  showed 
how  the  blood  penetrates  it,  and  is  then  forced  into  the  ai^ 
teries,  to  flow  over  the  whole  body.  One  point  only  was 
wanting  for  the  entire  demonstration ;  and  that  was,  how 
tlie  bloM  passed  into  the  arteries :  this  triumph  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  first  discoverers  of  the  microscope. 

For  three  years  Harvey  had  publicly  lectured  on  the  ci^ 
culation ;  and  it  was  now  believed  that  the  whole  organ¬ 
ism  of  man  and  the  higher  animals  was  known.  Tliere 
was  a  general  jiersuasion  that  there  were  only  two  kinds  of 
vessels, — veins  and  arteries,  to  the  exclusion  of  nerves, 
whi'  h  the  ancients  regarded  as  vessels.  Suddenly,  in  1622, 
a  third  kind  of  vessel  was  announced.  The  sensation  was 
great.  In  the  present  day,  the  finest  discoveries  are  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  indiflerence,  unless  they  lead  to  some 
great  industrial  issue  ;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ev- 
ury  time  that  the  mind  seemed  to  advance,  it  was  made  a 
subject  for  enthusiasm  or  vehement  contradiction.  Aselli, 
a  professor  at  Pavi;i,  having  called  some  friends  together, 
who  wished  to  examine  certain  nerves  in  a  dog,  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  numerous  white  vessels  covering  the  mesentery. 
Curiously  enough,  no  person  had  previously  observed  them, 
friun  the  fact  that  they  are  only  to  be  seen  after  a  full  meal. 
They  were  the  lacteal  vessels ;  and  the  part  they  play  in  the 
body  had  always  been  ascrilied  to  the  veins.  He,  however, 
did  not  discover  the  whole  truth  :  it  was  reserved  for  s 
Danish  anatomist,  who  studied  the  lymphatic  vessels  with 
unheard-of  perseverance,  to  find  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
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|)ody,  and  thus  complete  the  kno^▼ledge  of  the  vascular  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  perfection. 

The  passion  for  discoveries  daily  roused  up  many  able 
thinkers ;  and  an  elibrt  was  made  to  bring  into  closer  com¬ 
munication  the  scientific  world.  Thus  arose  societies  and 
academies,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  opened  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  eras,  and  gave  a  prodigious  impulse  to 
research.  They  endeavored  to  create  facilities  for  investi¬ 
gation,  to  establish  correspondence  with  isolated  sava  i$, 
and  to  publLsh  or  spread  their  works.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  this  century  that  the  Royal  Society  was  formed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which  soon  made  itself  a  name  in  modern  civilization. 
The  sciences  and  the  fine  arts  generally  seek  the  support  of 
nations  who  are  in  a  position  of  peace  and  well-doing  :  yet 
there  are  sometimes  epochs  of  great  agit.,tion,  when  the 
noblest  minds  abandon  themselves  to  high  aspirations,  and 
dream  of  a  greatness  which  makes  them  forget  the  ills  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Such  was  the  case  with  this 
society;  for  it  was  founded  in  1645  the  very  year  of  the 
battle  of  Nasehy,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  Charles  I. 
According  to  the  words  of  their  historian,  some  men  of 
learning,  curious  about  the  things  of  nature,  and  of  the  new 
experimental  philosophy,  agreed  to  meet  once  a  week  to 
discuss  such  subjects.  Popular  troubles  forced  them  to 
leave  London,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  Oxford  ;  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  Cromwell  dispersed  them ;  but  when  Charles  TI. 
returned  to  the  throne,  they  renewed  their  meetings.  The 
memoirs,  which  owed  their  first  success  to  the  zeal  of  the 
secretary,  Henry  Oldenburg,  have  appeared  regularly  ever 
since,  and  form  an  immense  and  precious  collection,  which 
will  continue  as  long  as  science  is  cultivated  in  Europe. 
Its  influence  has  been  most  extensive  in  carrying  on  active 
correspondence,  purcha.'-ing  the  works  of  foreign  writers, 
and  giving  a  publicity  to  them  which  otherwise  they  would 
never  have  received. 

Such  a  slight  sketch  of  what  had  already  been  done  in 
natural  science  was  necessary  before  entering  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  microscope.  Its  ori’gin  is  as  humble  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  imagine.  A  globe  of  glass  filled  with  water  was 
the  first  to  be  used  in  early  days :  afterwanls,  the  enlarging 
powers  of  transparent  spheres  and  fiiconvex  lenses  as  spec¬ 
tacles  were  discovered.  The  first  idea  of  putting  together 
more  lenses  than  one  is  attrihuted  to  Roger  Bacon,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  there  is  no  great  cei^ 
tainty  on  this  subject.  We  mu.st  look  to  the  seventeenth 
century  for  exact  information  on  the  subject  of  microscopes. 
The  earliest  consisted  of  a  little  biconvex  lens,  framed  in 
metal  or  wood,  fixed  on  a  stand,  which  was  gradually  im¬ 
proved  hy  the  addition  of  a  large  matrnifying-glass,  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  luminous  rays  on  the  subject  to  be  examined, 
and  a  concave  mi'-ror,  which  threw  it  into  a  field  of  litrht. 
Afterwards,  many  lenses  were  arranied  at  the  extremities 
of  a  tube,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  slight  mechanism,  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  towards  the  object,  so  as  to  gain  the  ex¬ 
act  focus  for  distinct  vision. 

It  would  be  assuming  too  much  to  say  who  should  claim 
the  merit  of  the  invention  of  this  instrument.  Some  think 
that  an  optician  of  the  town  of  Middelbur;;,  Zacharias  Jans, 
constructed  the  first  in  1590,  hut  that  the  idea  was  susgested 
by  a  simple  workman,  John  Lapprey.  Others  attribute  it 
to  Galileo ;  but  that  clever  man,  who  made  the  telescope, 
only  added  some  improvements  to  the  microscope.  Dreb- 
bel,  a  Dutch  physician,  has  been  named  ;  but  he  only  bought 
one,  and,  bringing  it  to  England,  showed  it  under  the  as- 
inmption  that  he  was  the  inventor ;  it  served  as  a  model, 
however,  from  which  to  construct  others.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  and  appreciated,  than  opticians  and  naturalists  tried 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Eustachio  Divini,  of  Rome,  en- 

Ea  great  reputation  for  his  skill  in  working  the  glasses; 

rom  their  dimensions,  they  could  never  be  conveniently 
Med,  since  they  resembhil  small  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
single  lens  was  much  preferred  t)y  the  greatest  discoverers, 
as  the  number  of  lenses  distorted  the  object.  The  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  lenses  prevented  the  light  penetrating  Into 
the  instrument,  and  the  objects  seemed  to  be  plunged  in  ob- 
•curity.  Tliere  was,  therefiire,  great  scope  for  improvement, 
which  has,  indeed,  been  carried  on  up  to  our  own  day. 


A  professor  of  Bologna,  Malpighi,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  scientific  movement  of  this  century  ;  and  his  publications 
belong  more  to  England  than  to  Italy,  as  the  Royal  Society, 
with  its  accustomed  liberality,  printed  them.  Being  a  skil¬ 
ful  anatomist,  he  examined  the  organs  of  the  human  frame. 
To  other  eyes,  the  lungs  seemed  formed  ot  a  spongy  tissue ; 
but  he  perceived  that  they  were  composed  of  a  number  of 
cells  in  continuation  of  the  hronchial  tubes  :  be  saw  that  the 
blood  sent  out  by  the  action  of'  the  heart  circulated  through 
the  vessels  of  th'e  respiratory  organs,  and  passed  from  the 
arteries  to  the  veins  through  a  mubitude  of  smtdl  canals, 
which  are  called  capillary  tubes.  Hitherto,  it  was  always 
supposed  that  the  negro’s  skin  was  black.  With  the  help  of 
his  wonderful  instrument,  he  showed  this  to  be  an  error: 
their  epidermis  is  as  white  as  that  of  a  European,  the  color 
being  due  to  the  presence  of  a  black  pigment  or  tissue  lying 
between  the  skin  and  the  epidermis.  Turning  his  attention 
to  the  insect  world,  he  took  in  hand  the  silkworm  in  its  lar¬ 
va  state,  and  discovered  the  whole  system  of  its  respiratory 
organs.  On  the  shies  of  the  body,  in  this,  as  in  every  in¬ 
sect,  there  are  small  slits,  surrounded  by  a  border  more  or 
less  thick  and  colored  :  these  orifices  serve  for  the  entrance 
of  the  air,  and  are  now  called  stigmata.  When  this  insect 
was  examined  umler  water,  there  was  seen  a  system  of  mar¬ 
vellous  aspect:  the  tubes,  filled  with  air,  divided  into  in¬ 
numerable  branches,  and  passed  through  every  part  of  the 
body,  which  shone  like  silvery  branches  of  exquisite  delica¬ 
cy.  In  the  sides  of  the  larger  branches  appeared  a  thread, 
turned  spirally,  giving  them  a  resistance  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  strong  pressure  of  air.  Malpighi  speaks  with  ad¬ 
miring  delight  of  the  beauty  of  the  structure  and  the  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  observation. 

*  Anoiher  important  point  was  the  existence  of  a  heart 
amonw  insects.  Those  who  rear  silkworms  are  well  aware 
of  an  alternating  movement  of  contraction  and  dilatation  in 
the  back,  which  is  perfectly  visible  through  the  skin.  Mal¬ 
pighi  recognized  this  as  the  heart,  but  of  a  tiibulous  form, 
so^ditferent  from  the  conical,  which  is  usual  in  vertebrate 
animals.  But  where  did  that  womlerful  production,  the  silk, 
find  its  origin  ?  None  had,  so  far,  been  able  to  ascertain.  He 
marked  the  voluminous  glands  which  form  the  precious 
material,  and  saw  how  the  still  semi-fluid  substance  reaches 
the  small  orifice,  situated  under  the  lower  lip,  from  which  it 
is  drawn  by  the  insect  itself.  A  general  notion  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  insect  world  was  ac(|uired  by  Malpighi's 
varied  works, — an  immense  progress  for  the  lovers  of  science. 
It  was  now  possible  to  compare  it  with  vertebrated  animals : 
the  first  step  in  the  way  of  research  which  was  to  lead  to 
the  knowledge  of  animated  creation  as  a  whole. 

Nor  must  Holland  be  forgotten  in  tins  work :  small  in  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  became  renowned  in  this  century  by  its  struggles  with  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe  and  its  conquests  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  by  the  part  it  took  in  the  scientific  movements  of  the 
age.  The  investigators  who  contributed  to  the  flory  of  their 
country,  and  turned  their  attention  to  n;>tural  science,  were 
Leeuwenhoek,  Ruysch,  and  Swammerdam :  the  first  has 
been  nameil  the  father  of  microscopic  rese  irch.  Those  who 
have  been  spoken  of  before  were  true  savans,  men  of  grea 
learning.  Leeuwenhoek  did  not  even  know  Latin,  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  common  use  among  authors :  yet  he  set  himself  to 
make  the  best  microscopes,  and  then  to  use  them  as  the 
most  skilful  of  observers.  He  was  a  native  of  Delft, 
born  in  1623,  of  parents  who  were  obscure,  and  almost 
poor.  At  the  death  of  bis  father  he  was  placed,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  as  bookkeeper  with  a  lincn-m«  rebant ;  but 
this  employment  pleased  him  little  :  he  was  already  a  vota¬ 
ry  of  nature,  and  some  learned  friends  led  him  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  instrument  he  loved.  AIUt  a  few  years,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  shei  iflTs  room,  which  he 
retained  for  thirty-nine  years,  his  time  being  at  his  own  dis¬ 
posal,  which  explains  the  activity  he  showed  in  his  particu¬ 
lar  pursuit. 

lie  always  constructed  his  own  microscopes ;  and  the  con¬ 
stant  desire  of  improving  them  made  him  in  the  end  the 
possessor  of  some  hundreils.  He  never  sold  any,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  gave  one  to  a  iiriend.  His  extreme  care  in  the 
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choice  of  glasses,  and  the  remarkable  pierfection  he  attained 
in  cutting  and  polishing  them  produced  the  best  results. 
These  he  reserred  entirely  for  his  own  use,  only  displaying 
the  inferior  ones  to  his  visitors;  and  when  the  myal  Socie¬ 
ty  made  a  strong  effort  to  learn  the  nature  of  his  instru¬ 
ments,  he  either  replied  evasively  or  not  at  all ;  and  nothing 
was  discovered  after  his  death  to  explain  how  he  ground  his 
lenses  or  chose  his  material.  He  was  forty  years  old  before 
his  name  had  been  mentioned  out  of  his  own  circle  of  friends. 
A  celebrated  anatomist,  De  Graaf,  brought  a  notice  of  him 
before  the  Royal  Society :  his  observations  were  received  by 
the  members  with  the  liveliest  interest ;  and  the  isolated  man, 
whose  researches  had  hitherto  been  unappreciated,  found 
himself  encouraged  to  such  a  degree  that  he  pursued  his 
work  with  unparalleled  ardor.  Examining  every  thing 
that  came  under  his  hand,  he  transmitted,  at  wort  intervals, 
the  result  of  his  studies  to  London.  His  first  communica¬ 
tion  was  made  in  1673 ;  his  last  letter  to  the  society  bears 
the  date  of  1717.  He  was  then  eighty-five  years  of  age.  At 
first,  he  had  his  letters  translate  into  Latin ;  but  after¬ 
wards  he  wrote  in  Dutch,  and  a  translator  was  found  in 
London.  Having  expressed  a  wish  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  enthusiastically  accepted ;  and 
to  mark  tneir  sense  of  the  honor  they  felt  in  enrolling  his 
name,  the  members  sent  his  diploma  in  a  silver  box,  on 
which  the  arms  of  the  society  were  engraved. 

Some  of  the  discoveries  he  made,  as  they  are  told  by  the 
French  naturalist,  M.  Blanchard,  may  be  glanced  at :  th^ 
were  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  classify 
them  all.  Up  to  this  time,  it  was  believed  that  the  blood 
was  a  red  liquid :  in  reality,  it  is  a  nearly  colorless  fluid,  hold¬ 
ing  in  suspension  corpuscles  which  are  red.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  now,  when  a  number  of  young  people  are  gathered 
round  a  microscope  in  some  drawing-room,  to  call  forth  ex¬ 
clamations  of  delight  and  surprise  when  the  finger  of  some 
one  is  pricked,  and  the  drop  laid  on  the  glass,  and  thus  mag¬ 
nified.  There  are  the  innumerable  globules,  each  twenty- 
eight  thousand  times  smaller  than  a  grain  of  sand.  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  examined  the  transparent  ears  of  the  live  rabbit, 
where  he  distinguished  very  clearly  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  In  the  membrane 
which  unites  the  feet  of  the  frog,  the  effect  is  very  remarka¬ 
ble  when  seen  under  the  microscope.  The  sanguine  corpus¬ 
cles  having  a  much  more  considerable  size  than  those  of  the 
maminifers,  they  may  be  seen  as  if  dragged  along  by  a  rapid 
torrent.  The  fins  of  fish,  and^especiaUy  of  the  eel,  present 
the  same  appearance. 

Every  one  knows,  in  the  present  day,  that  myriads  of  ani¬ 
malcule  abound  in  a  drop  of  water.  The  announcement  of 
this  fact  took  the  whole  world  by  surprise :  animated  nature 
extended  over  limits  infinitely  more  vast  than  had  ever  been 
supposed ;  life  was  found  everywhere,  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Leeuwenhoek  thus  describes  his  discovery,  in  the 
year  1675 :  “I  perceived  living  creatures  in  some  rain-water 
which  had  been  kept  for  some  days :  they  seemed  to  me  ten 
thousand  times  smaller  than  the  aquatic  insects  which  M. 
Swammerdam  speaks  of,  and  which  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.”  He  distinguished  feet  of  incredible  slender¬ 
ness  moving  with.extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  body  were  eight  or  ten  transparent  globules.  River- 
water,  searwater,  and  melted  snow,  were  successively  exam¬ 
ined  with  the  same  results ;  and  when  he  put  pepper  into  pure 
water,  the  animalculse  appeared  in  such  numbers  that  he  es¬ 
timated  them  at  firom  six  to  eight  thousand  in  a  drop.  It  is 
interesting  in  the  present  day,  when  the  subject  of  sponta¬ 
neous  generation  has  again  been  revived,  to  see  how  this 
great  obwrver  repulsed  the  idea.  He  remarks  that  freshly- 
fallen  rain-water  sometimes  contained  a  few  animalculse, 
which  had  been  taken  up  from  the  dust  which  circulated  in 
^e  atmosphere ;  but  if  that  which  contained  no  living  organ¬ 
ism  were  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  davs,  they  showed 
themselves  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Melted  snow  was 
also  free  at  first,  but  after  a  few  days  they  also  appeared  in 
numbers.  He  it  was  who  first  observed  the  little  creatures 
in  vinegar,  and  the  vibrions  which  are  found  in  the  tartar 
on  teeth.  At  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  examined 
the  uiuacles,  hair,  teeth,  and  nails,  of  the  human  being,  and 
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especially  the  optic  nerve,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to 
be  hollow,  so  as  to  bring  the  objects  formed  on  the  retina  to 
the  brain ;  and  which  he  proved  to  be  a  mistake. 

After  a  calm  life  of  study,  Leeuwenhoek  died  at  the  ave 
of  nearly  ninety.  He  had  received  visits  from  Charles 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.,  who  were  pleased  to  look 
through  his  instruments  at  various  curious  objects.  The 
Czar  Peter  the  Great  also  spent  two  hours  with  him  ;  and 
other  crowned  heads  did  him  the  same  honor.  Naturalists 
began  to  think,  after  his  death,  that  there  was  little  more  to 
be  done,  and  that  all  had  been  discovered.  Observers  were 
rare,  William  Hewson,  the  surgeon  in  London,  being  almost 
the  sole  exception ;  and  for  a  century  the  decadence  of  the 
science  was  much  to  be  deplored.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  however,  the  proves  of  optical  knowledge  allowed 
of  powerful  microscopes  being  constructed  with  qualities 
before  unknown,  and  their  success  has  brought  about  new 
revelaticns. 


M.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

About  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  there  began  to  be  seen, 
in  the  house  of  that  great  spendthrift  of  money  and  genius 
called  Alexandre  Dumas,  a  boy  who  now  describes  himself 
as  having  been  vivacious  and  playful ;  but  whom  his  con¬ 
temporaries  state  to  have  been  a  reserved  lad,  —  proud,  and 
precociously  sharp  at  retorting  whenever  his  vanity  was 
nurt.  He  was  ten  years  old,  and  came  home  from  his 
school  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  be  shaken  hands  with  by 
his  father,  and  then  left  to  fill  up  his  time  as  he  pleased,  or 
as  he  could.  The  house  was  full  of  literary  toadies,  Bohe¬ 
mians,  and  impecunious  artists.  These  formed  the  great 
Dumas’s  court,  burned  incense  under  his  face,  ate  his 
dinners,  borrowed  his  money,  and  forgot  to  repay  it ;  and 
passed  his  boy  about  from  hand  to  hand  as  an  artistic  curi¬ 
osity  that  was  to  be  admired,  or  as  a  pet-dog  that  was  to 
be  spoiled.  No  youth,  as  the  author  of  “  La  Dame  auz 
Camclias  ”  has  since  acknowledged,  could  have  been  worse 
brought  up.  At  school,  the  colossal  popularity  of  his  father— 
for  it  was  colossal  at  that  period  —  tnrew  its  reflex  on  him, 
and  made  him  as  distinctive  an  object  for  curiosity  and 
importunate  questions  as  if  he  had  always  been  dressed  in 
scarlet.  At  home,  the  very  unedifying  scenes  he  witnessed, 
the  easy  morality  of  the  ladies  in  whose  company  he  was 
thrown,  and  the  base  cringing  of  the  male  crew  who  lived 
on  his  father's  prodigalities,  early  tinged  his  thoughts  with 
a  streak  of  that  bitterness  which  time  never  quite  removes. 
In  this  fashion  the  lad  grew  up  until  he  was  eighteen ;  at 
which  age  his  father  plac^  a  roll  of  bank-notes  in  his  hands, 
and  spoke  in  this  paternal  wise :  “  When  a  man  inherits 
the  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas  he  should  lead  the  life  of  a 
prince,  dine  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,  and  be  generous  with  his 
money.  Go  and  amuse  yourself.  When  you  have  spent 
that,  you  shall  have  more.  If  you  contract  debts,  I  will  pay 
them.”  Nothing  could  be  plainer,  or  more  conducive  to 
morality.  Young  Dumas  threw  himself  headlong  into  the 
torrent  of  Parisian  life,  ran  obediently  into  debt,  drew, 
without  stint  or  scruple,  on  his  well-pleased  father,  and  was 
never  lectured  by  the  father  save  on  the  meanness  of  parsi¬ 
mony.  But  this  healthy  sort  of  existence  must  necessarily 
experience  checks  when  father  and  son  both  lead  it 
together.  The  elder  Dumas  practised  all  he  preached; 
and  by  degrees  the  cash-bowls  on  his  desk  (his  money  was 
never  locked  up  in  drawers,  but  lay  in  bowls,  open  to  all 
comers)  began  to  be  more  and  more  often  empty.  One  day 
when  his  son  came  to  levy  supplies  from  them  he  found 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  bailiffs,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  house’s  furniture ;  and  though  his  father  cried  to  him 
with  one  of  his  hearty  laughs  that  this  was  nothing,  and 
that  money  was  as  fast  earned  as  spent,  yet  this  little 
episode  set  young  Dumas  thinking  that,  if  he  should  sud¬ 
denly  become  an  orphan,  he  should  find  himself  face  to  face 
with  his  own  debts  and  his  father’s,  possessed  of  no  assets 
and  no  profession  ;  and,  besides  all  this,  having  a  sister  to 
I  support.  It  may  be  that  some  less  material  thoughts 
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nuDgled  with  these,  and  told  him  that  the  life  he  had  been 
ipendin^  was  not  a  very  noble  one,  and  that  a  man  has 
other  missions  to  fulfil  than  those  of  rolling;  about  Boule¬ 
vards  in  a  phaeton,  and  signing  his  name  to  I  O  U’s.  Any¬ 
how,  the  resolution  he  took  in  the  course  of  one  day,  and 
unflinchingly  adhered  to  during  several  years,  revealed  in 
him  a  firmness  of  character  and  an  honesty  of  purpose 
which  could  not  have  come  from  parental  example,  and 
most  have  been  innate.  He  severed  himself  completely 
from  his  former  mode  of  living,  his  friends,  and  associations. 
He  discarded  bis  phaeton  and  grooms,  sublet  his  fine 
lodgings,  sold  oflfhis  furniture,  dressed  plainly;  and  having 
convoked  his  creditors,  told  them  with  frankness  that  he 
was  unable  to  pay  them  then ;  but  that,  if  they  would  give 
him  time,  he  would  work  till  he  had  discharged  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  last  farthing.  One  would  have  been  glad  to 
record  that  the  creditors  met  this  assurance  in  a  believing 

Sirit ;  but  the  /act  is  they  tried  to  lodge  him  in  Clichy. 

e  eluded  them,  however :  took  refuge  at  Fontainebleau  in 
a  small  inn-room,  for  which  he  paid  thirty  sous  a  day  ;  and 
there,  during  two  years,  worked  like  a  man.  He  had  already 
written  a  novel,  an  absurd  book,  called  “  Les  Aventures  de 
Quatre  Femmes,  et  d’un  Perroouet.”  He  now  changed  his 
style ;  and,  perceiving  that  he  nad  not  imagination  enough 
to  compose  sensational  novels,  like  his  father,  set  himself  to 
the  minute,  analytical  portrayal  of  such  social  manners  as 
he  had  observed.  As  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  very 
loosest  of  social  spheres,  “  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  ”  was  the 
first  result  of  his  observations.  This  novel  was  a  fair 
success.  Then  he  wrote  the  dramatixed  version  of  the  tale, 
and  submitted  it  to  his  father,  who,  not  suspecting  him  of 
having  much  brains,  was  startled  at  the  dramatic  power  of 
the  work,  and,  with  tears  of  pride,  as  he  himself  often  re¬ 
peated,  accepted  it  for  the  Thdfltre  Historique.  This 
theatre,  however,  like  many  other  undertakings  of  the  great 
man’s,  was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy ;  and  youn^ 
Dumas  was  soon  obliged  to  get  off  with  his  piece  on  a  round 
of  managerial  visits,  which  lasted  two  years.  Oddly 
enough,  it  was  in  most  cases  bis  name  which  damaged  him. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  having  been  the  most  success¬ 
ful  author  of  twenty  preceding  years,  had  naturally  accu¬ 
mulated  a  very  satisfactory  collection  of  rivals;  and  it  was 
feared  that  some  of  these  would  be  only  too  delighted  to 
hit  a  blow  at  the  father  by  organizing  a  cabal  against  the 
Kn.  Other  managers  took  alarm  at  the  immorality  of  the 
drama,  and  this  immorality  also  disquieted  the  authorities ; 
for  when  “  La  Dame  aux  Camdlias  ”  was  eventually  accepted 
by  the  Vaudeville,  its  performance  was  prohibited  by  the 
home  minister,  M.  Ldon  Faucher.  Is  it  to  this  that  we 
must  attribute  M.  Dumas’s  distaste  for  republican  institu¬ 
tions  ?  Certain  it  is  that,  the  following  year,  when  the 
empire  had  been  established,  M.  de  Momy  actively  bestirred 
himself  to  get  the  piece  licensed,  and,  of  course,  succeeded. 
He  bad  a  nice  little  theory  of  his  own,  this  M.  de  Morny, 
on  the  morality  of  stage  pieces.  Every  piece  was  accept¬ 
able,  according  to  his  notions,  so  long  as  it  excited  me 
public  to  talk  on  other  topics  than  politics :  thus  “  La  Dame 
aux  Camdlias  ”  would  be  moral,  ana  “  Buy  Bias”  not  so.  The 
moral  piece  was  therefore  performed  in  1852,  and  took  the 
actors  who  played  it,  the  manager,  the  audience,  and  soon 
the  whole  town,  by  storm.  It  was  the  most  startling  success 
on  record.  M.  Dumas’s  astonished  creditors  emerged  from 
their  lairs,  pounced  upon  him,  and  had  him  arrested  eight 
times  within  a  fortnight.  But  the  manager  was  there  to 
pay;  fur  the  young  author  had  become  in  one  evening, 
aluHMt  as  famous  a  man  as  his  father  in  thirty  years. 

There  is  not  a  Parisian  but  knows  the  “  Dumas  Fils,” 
who  then  took  his  place  among  the  half-dozen  princes  of 
French  dramatic  art.  A  tali,  strongly-built  man,  with  a 
bald  forehead,  woolly  hair,  mustaches  with  wax  to  them, 
and  keen  gray  eyes ;  he  was  not  unlike  his  father  in  face, 
but  seemed  to  have  no  single  mental  characteristic  in  com¬ 
mon  with  him.  Cold,  and  rather  haughty  in  his  manner, 
ke  wielded  a  species  of  wit  which  fell  upon  its  victims  like 
t^  thwacks  ot  a  well-made  riding-whip.  When  he  paid 
bia  father  one  of  those  occasional  visits  which  filial  duty 
commanded,  the  greater  Dumas’s  sycophantic  familiars  all 


shrunk  away,  not  liking  to  risk  a  weal  from  that  terrible 
tongue ;  and  even  Dumas  Phre  himself  felt  uncomfortable 
in  the  presence  of  this  son  who  had  grown  up  to  be  so  un¬ 
like  him,  and  whose  domesticated,  oi^erly  ways  now  began 
to  strike  him  constantly  in  the  light  of  a  reproach.  It  was 
often  said  that  father  and  son  had  quarrelled  ;  but  this  was 
never  ti  je.  The  elder  Dumas  had  too  warm  a  heart,  and 
the  younger  was  too  good  a  son,  for  a  collision  to  be  possi¬ 
ble.  Only  they  saw  but  little  of  each  other,  because,  when 
one  man  in  a  family  has  banned  debt  as  a  pestilence,  whilst 
the  other  persists  in  looking  upon  it  as  the  natural  state  of 
man ;  when  one  picks  his  society,  and  the  other  admits 
all  men  to  his  fellowship ;  when  one  is  all  sentiment,  and 
the  other  all  sense,  intercourse  is  apt  to  be  unprofitable. 
So  young  Dumas  kept  to  his  own  set  of  friends, —  a  bril¬ 
liant,  artistic  set,  in  whose  company  all  the  superficial  ice 
in  his  nature  thawed ;  and  he  worked.  This  point  must 
be  dwelt  on, —  that  the  highest  of  his  productions  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  the  result  of  thought  and  labor.  He  does 
not,  as  his  father  did,  sit  down  of  a  morning  with  six  and 
thirty  blank  pages,  quarto  size,  before  him,  and  make  it 
his  duty  to  cover  them  with  writing  of  some  sort  before 
going  out.  Having  got  an  idea  —  or  a  paradox,  for  to  his 
essentially  French  mind  it  is  all  one  —  into  his  head,  he 
turns  the  same  over  patiently  by  himself,  discusses  it  with 
his  patients,  perhaps  among  his  friends ;  and,  after  twelve 
months,  sometimes  two  years,  of  this  mental  incubating, 
produces  “  Diane  deLys,  “Le  Demi  Monde,”  “Le  FilsNatu- 
rel,”  or  “  La  Question  d’  Argent.”  Whilst  the  empire 
flourished,  it  was  the  younger  Dumas’s  great  good  fortune  to 
be  free  from  any  fear  lest  his  pieces  should  not  attract  atten¬ 
tion  enough.  Politics  being  hushed,  the  starting  of  any 
emotional  social  problem  was  like  the  firing  of  a  shell  amid 
perfect  stillness ;  and,  as  each  new  piece  of  Scribe’s  suc¬ 
cessor  at  the  Gymnase  was  brought  out,  the  author  had  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  rociety  wrangle  fiercely 
as  to  whether  he  were  an  earnest  censor  of  social  abuses, 
or  a  corruptor  of  public  morals.  This  is  always  pleasant ; 
indeed,  fortune  can  do  nothing  more  for  one. 

But,  yes :  it  can  make  of  one  an  homme  terteux,  as  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  aspires  to  be  thought  at  this  hour. 
Having  plajred  under  the  empire  something  of  the  part 
which  Alcibiades’  tailless  dog  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
filled  at  Athens,  he  now  seeks  to  be  one  of  the  oracles  of 
the  day ;  to  rank,  in  fact,  among  the  “  Men  of  the  Third 
Republic.”  Since  M.  'Thiers  has  guided  France,  M.  Du¬ 
mas  has  launched  two  new  “  psychological  ”  comedies,  and 
three  pamphlets,  —  all  of  which  tend,  as  he  asserts,  to  the 
rezeneration  of  France ;  and  the  last  of  which  (the  pam¬ 
phlets)  has  been  in  most  Parisians’  hands  for  the  last 
month,  and  is  likely  to  linger  in  Parisian  women’s  memo¬ 
ries  for  yet  some  weeks  to  come.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  thing  that  M.  Dumas  writes  in  his  present 
frame  of  mind  can  evoke  results  deeper  than  a  succes  de 
curiosite,  or  will  survive  him ;  and  this  for  the  reason  that, 
falling  into  an  error  very  common  with  professed  censors, 
he  has  got  to  paint  his  countrymen  much  blacker  than  they 
really  are.  M.  DunAs  fancies  himself  still  under  the 
empire.  He  forgets  what  bereavement  and  distress  have 
passed  through  most  French  homes.  Taking  cases  of 
crime  and  depravity  that  were  monstrous  and  exceptional 
even  at  the  worst  of  times,  he  holds  them  up  to  his  country¬ 
men,  and  bids  them  see  themselves  as  in  a  mirror :  so  that 
if  one  were  to  collect  M.  Dumas’s  verdicts  on  his  country¬ 
men  from  the  plays  and  pamphlets  recently  published,  one 
would  learn  that  the  French  were  politically  and  socially, 
morally  and  intellectually,  the  most  flippant,  unprincipled, 
debauched,  and  ignorant,  people  under  heaven.  Against 
this  judgment  one  may  be  allowed  to  protest.  There  are 
really  few  countries  where  honesty  is  more  common,  prac¬ 
tical  morality  more  deep-rooted,  and  respect  for  the  law 
more  general,  than  in  France.  To  ignore  tnis,  argues  either 
a  very  cursory  study  of  the  nationm  character,  or  a  cyni¬ 
cism  grown  chronic,  and  incapacitating  its  owner  from  see¬ 
ing  things  as  they  are.  But  perhaps  M.  Dumas  is  aware 
that  the  French  love  to  see  their  foibles  scoffed  at  by  one 
of  themselves ;  and  possibly  the  object  of  his  numerous  bits 
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of  “  psychology  ”  is  merely  to  gratify  their  passion.  If  so, 
some  friend  should  warn  M.  Dumas  that  a  doctor  who 
would  prescribe  a  reckless  course  of  astringents,  even  when 
pressed  by  his  patient  to  do  it,  would  conduce  neither  to 
that  patient’s  health,  nor  to  his  own  good  fame  as  a  physi* 
cian. 


LAHNTHAL. 

We  feel,  as  the  Quakers  say,  a  concern  lest  we  should  be 
reproached  for  inconsistency.  After  speaking  our  mind 
pretty  freely  as  to  the  sayin?s  and  doings  of  the  British 
tourist,  and  the  delizht  of  the  genuine  traveller  on  first 
getting  i>eyond  his  ranse,  we  may  seem  to  be  cutting  our 
own  throats  if  we  call  attention  to  a  re<rion  of  bi^h  interest 
into  which  we  suspect  that  the  British  tourist  does  not  oilen 
make  his  way.  Near  the  districts  which  he  does  frequent, 
there  often  lie  other  districts,  of  high  attraction  in  every 
way,  which  the  real  traveller  has  all  to  himself.  Hardly  an 
English  name  is  to  be  seen  in  the  list  of  strangers  :  not  a 
word  of  English,  or  of  any  tongue  but  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  heard  among  those  whom  the  traveller 
comes  across.  Such  districts  one  would,  if  one  could,  keep 
hidden  from  the  general  public,  and  reveal  their  being  to 
those  only  who  are  worthy.  But  unluckily  we  know  of  no 
system  of  freemasonry  by  which  we  can  pass  on  knowledge 
to  the  one  class,  without  at  least  putting  it  in  the  way  of  the 
other  class.  Our  only  hope  is,  that,  by  a  happy  instinct 
which  they  not  uncommonly  display,  they  may  read  our 
invitation  as  a  warning,  and  keep  themselves  off  of  their 
own  free  will  We  will  venture,  then,  to  suggest  to  those 
who  set  out  from  home  with  some  reasonable  object  before 
them,  be  it  history,  or  antiquities,  or  geology,  or  natural 
history,  or  the  study  of  men  and  manners,  that  a  region,  rich 
in  more  than  one  of  these  ways  at  once,  and  from  which 
tourists  seem  hitherto  to  have  had  the  grace  to  keep  quite 
away,  may  be  found  within  easy  reach  of  another  region 
where  tourists  and  classes  much  worse  than  tourists,  do 
greatly  abound.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  Nassau 
watering-places,  at  no  great  distance  from  some  of  the  most 
hackneyed  points  on  the  Rhine,  lies  the  upper  part  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Lnhn,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions 
of  the  old  Frankenhind,  —  a  district  fully  answering  in  all 
points  to  the  description  which  we  have  just  given.  We 
are  half  afraid  to  talk  about  it,  for  fear  Mr.  Cook  should  at 
once  go  and  “  open  it  up  ”  to  the  British  public.  Still,  we 
cannot  withstand  the  temptation  of  saying  somewhat  about 
so  beautiful  and  so  historic  a  region,  and  of  pointing  out 
what  there  is  to  be  seen  there  to  those  who  are  worthy  to 
enj^  it. 

Tlie  banks  of  the  Lahn  have  lately  been  brought  into 
more  notice  than  usual  by  reason  of  the  festival  held  in 
those  parts  in  honor  of  the  famous  Minister  Von  Stein,  the 
second  founder  of  the  power  of  Prussia.  And  one  of  the 
picturesque  towns  of  the  district  is  familiar,  by  name  at 
least,  to  every  devotet*  of  Goethe.  For  was  it  not  in  the 
free,  imperial  city  of  Wetalar  that  Ldttchen  cut  the  ever- 
memor  ible  bread  and  butter  for  her  brothers  and  sisters 
while  Dr.  G  )ethe  was  practising  the  law  of  the  empire 
before  the  Reichskamm'-ryericht  f  And,  in  another  part  of 
the  town,  the  curious  may  still  be  shown  the  very  house  in 
which  the  luckless  wight  who  bore  the  strange  name  of 
Jerusalem  committed  the  rash  act  of  shooting  himself.  We 
confess  that  our  sympathies  are  more  deeply  awakened  by 
the  memory  of  Von  Stein  than  by  the  memory  of  Ldttchen  ; 
but,  better  than  cither,  we  like  to  carry  our  thoughts  back 
to  days  before  either  the  minister  or  the  poet, — to  days  before 
tfiere  was  eith  tr  a  Reich- kammergericht  to  plead  before,  or 
a  kingdom  of  Prussia  to  set  up  again  ;  and  when  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  free  baron  of  the  empire  being  swallowed  up 
either  by  a  French  republic  or  by  a  duchy  of  Nassau. 
We  pass  along  the  picturesque  valley,  with  its  ranges  of 
hills  on  either  side,  and  the  level  of  the  plain  itself  broken 
by  is^atetl  rocks.  Each  island  peak,  each  rocky  promon¬ 
tory  jutting  over  the  river,  has  its  own  legend,  its  own 
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living  memorial,  in  the  shape  of  town,  or  c  istle,  or  church, 
or  monastery.  Amdneburg  is  still  fragrant  with  the 
memory  of  St.  Bonifiice.  Tlie  basaltic  rocks  of  Gleiberi; 
and  Felsberg  are  still  crowned  by  their  ruined  towers.  But 
some  spots  demand  a  longer  stay  and  a  longer  notice ;  and 
among  them  the  three  towns  of  Marburg,  Wetzlar,  and 
Ijiinburg,  with  what  we  may  look  on  as  its  dependency  of 
Dietkirchen,  may  fairly  claim  the  first  place.  Each  of 
these  towns  stands  nobly  over  the  river  ;  each  is  rich  in  in 
surviving  ancient  buildings  :  Marburg  especially  has  a 
double  source  of  attraction  in  the  posses.'^ion  at  once  of  a 
church,  and  of  a  castle  of  the  highest  interest.  Wetzlar, 
besides  its  picturesque  site,  and  the  hill-fort  which  looks 
down  upon  it,  has  a  church  which  has  gone  through  some 
of  the  strangest  changes  of  any  building  in  existence.  At 
Limburg  almost  the  whole  interest  gathers  round  one  single 
building,  —  the  now  cathedral  church.  And  no  better 
proof  can  there  be  to  show  how  much  may  l)e  done  by  the 
choice  of  a  majestic  site,  and  by  that  variety  of  outline  in 
which  the  German  ar<-hitect  surpassed  all  others,  when  we 
see  so  small  a  churtrh  as  this,  on  a  scale  far  below  that  of 
Wells  or  Hereford,  standing  forth  »s  a  rival  of  the  general 
effect  at  once  of  Lincoln  and  of  Durhan>.  The  church  is 
finished  with  seven  towers,  —  a  plan  designetl  at  Winchester, 
and  ha'f  carried  out  at  Laon  ;  but  which  here  at  Limburg, 
as  at  Rouen,  appears  in  its  full  perfection.  Its  south  side 
rises,  like  Lincoln,  over  the  city  at  its  foot :  while  to  the  north 
and  east,  the  church  and  its  attendant  buildings  crown,  like 
those  at  Durham,  the  rocks  which  overhang  the  river.  The 
whole  pile,  as  seen  from  the  bridge,  the  east  end,  as  seen 
from  the  foot  of  the  preidpice  on  which  it  stands,  are  really 
among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  art  of  architectural 
grouping.  At  the  first  sight  of  Limburg,  there  is,  perhaps,  s 
certain  feeling.of  disappointment  as  the  eye  first  takes  in  its 
small  positive  size.  We  have  heard  of  the  seven  towers : 
we  have  seen  them  in  engravings ;  and  we  are  apt,  instinc¬ 
tively,  to  conceive  that  the  church  which  is  crowned  with 
such  a  diadem  must  be  one  to  take  its  place  among  the 
great  churches  of  Christendom.  But  tliis  feeling  soon 
passes  away;  and  we  are  left  to  admire  without  drawbacks 
the  ever-shifting  outlines  of  a  building  which  must  be  nearly 
the  most  picturesque  even  among  the  pictures<jue  churchy 
of  Germany.  Its  satellite,  Dietkirchen,  stand.s  on  a  site  not 
unlike  its  own.  Its  east  end,  almost  hidden  by  a  crowd  of 
surrounding  buildings,  crowns  the  rocks  above  the  Lahn 
just  like  its  more  lordly  neighbor.  As  the  chief  church  of 
a  city,  Dietkirchen  might,  at  least  in  Germany,  be  looked 
down  upon  ;  but  in  England,  its  two  bold  western  towers, 
both  Romanesque,  but  not  exactly  alike,  would  be  uniejne 
in  any  except  churches  of  the  higher  rank ;  and,  standing 
as  it  does  on  the  outskirts  of  a  mere  village,  and  placed  on 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  sites,  it  is  a  building  which 
would  call  to  itself  no  small  share  of  attention  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Setting  aside  Dietkirchen  as  a  village,  the  three  towns 
have  each  of  them  a  character  of  its  own,  conformable  to 
its  own  peculiar  history.  Marburg  was  the  dwelling-place 
of  a  temporal  prince :  its  steep  is  therefore  crowned,  not  by 
an  Episcopal  church,  or  an  Episcopal  palace,  but  ^  the 
castle  of  the  landgraves.  The  great  church  of  St.  Elizar 
beth,  the  church  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  height,  and  not  on  its  summit.  Limburg,  for  some 
centuries  at  least,  was  the  possession,  if  not  the  dwelling- 
place,  of  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  of  the  primate  who  was 
also  arch-chancellor  of  Gaul.  It  was  neither  an  imperial 
city  nor  the  capital  of  a  temporal  principality.  The  eccle¬ 
siastical  element  is  therefore  predominant.  The  minster 
and  its  attemlant  buildings  sit  side  by  side  as  a  stronghold 
on  a  rock ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  gorgeous  display  of 
temporal  magnificence  which  we  see  in  the  Episcopal  pal¬ 
aces  of  Trier  and  Wiirzhurg.  Wetzlar  had  neither  spirit¬ 
ual  nor  temporal  lord :  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  the  peer 
of  Koln  ana  Frankfurt,  she  had  no  king  but  Caesar;  and 
no  smaller  potentate  might  enthrone  himself  as  a  master 
within  her  gates.  A  little  way  beyond  them,  she  had  her 
malonmn,  her  evil  neighbor,  in  the  shape  of  the  f  rtress 
crowning  the  hill  which  soars  above  her ;  but  within  her 
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nte<«  the  objects  to  be  studied  are  her  gates  and  towers 
themselves,  and  the  pictures<iue,  w  inding  streets  climbing 
up  the  hill  crowned  by  the  minster,  and  the  open  space 
•round  it.  It  «  as  only  in  the  latest  age  of  the  empire  that 
Wetzlar  became  a  chief  seat  of  such  imperial  power  as 
still  was  left:  when  suih  causes  as  were  reserved  unto  the 
hearing  of  Augustus,  or  of  those  by  whom  Augustus  was 
directly  represented,  were  decided,  or,  at  least,  argued, 
within  her  walls ;  and  when  a  poet  who  survived  the  em¬ 
pire  held,  or  might  have  held,  a  brief  at  Caesar’s  judgment- 
seat.  But  the  character  of  an  imperial  city  is  impressed 
on  Weular  from  the  lie'iinning.  Marburg  is  a  city  of 
princes:  Limburg  is  mainly  ecclesiastical :  Wetzlar,  small 
•8  It  is,  is,  every  stone  of  it,  a  city  of  emperors. 

Of  the  four  churches  whi<-h  we  have  Drought  together, 
Dietkirchen  and  Wetzlar  are  the  only  two  which  retain 
•uy  portions  of  unmi.xcd  Romanesque.  The  internal  look 
of  Dietkirchen,  with  its  pi  tin,  s<|uare  piers  and  arches,  and 
the  single  round  arch  of  its  triiorinm,  is,  as  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  Germany,  nnwortl  y  of  the  expectations  which 
ore  arouswl  by  the  picturesque  effect  of  Its  site  and  its 
towers.  At  VVetzlar  the  Romane.sque  part  is  of  very  small 
extent ;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  possible  value :  it  consists 
of  the  original  west  front  of  the  church,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  a  strange  way  through  the  very  fact  of  its  be- 
iug  destined  to  destruction.  Tlie  whole  church,  from  the 
west  wall  eastward,  has  been  rebuilt ;  and  it  is  now,  both 
physically  ami  theologically,  divided  into  two,  being  parted 
asunder  between  the  t*o  prevalent  religions.  Tlie  nave,  a 
fair  exa  npleof  what  the  Germans  call  a  Ihillenkirchf  —  one 
with  the  nave  and  aisles  of  I'qual  height,  like  Bristol  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  containing  s  ime  fine  geometrical  windows  —  is  used 
for  Protestant  worship.  The  Catholics  keep  possession  of 
the  choir ;  and  the  two  parts  are  divided  by  a  most  stately 
roodlofl.  'Diis  choir,  contrary  to  all  German  custom,  is 
lower  th.in  the  nave,  an<l  tlie  *  ork  is  of  earlier  date,  the 
windows  showing  tracery  in  its  rudimental  form.  It  is  plain 
that  the  work  of  rebuilding  began  from  the  east,  and  that, 
as  the  builders  got  westward,  their  ideas  enlarged,  and  they 
made  their  nave  on  a  grander  scale  than  their  choir. 
Wlien  they  came,  a  generation  or  two  later,  toxiesign  their 
west  front,  their  ideas  enlarged  again,  and  they  planned  a 
maguiBcent  fa^'ade,  with  two  lofly  towers,  and  a  stately 
double  portal  between  them.  The  west  wall  was  now  to  be 
advanced  considerably  to  the  west,  and  the  length  of  the 
nave  was  to  be  incrca.sed  by  two  bays.  To  this  plan,  of 
course,  the  orii'inal  west  front  was  to  give  way ;  but  the 
buiblers  had  the  discretion  not  to  pull  down  till  they  had 
built  up;  and,  as  they  never  Bnisned  building  up,  they 
never  altogether  finished  pulling  down.  The  new  west 
front  was  begun,  its  walls  were  carried  up  to  a  certain 
height  all  round,  and  its  southern  tower  was  finished  as 
much  as  many  otlier  continental  towers  are  finished ;  that 
is,  it  is  complete  as  a  square  tower,  but  lacks  the  crown  of 
its  spire  or  octagon.  But  the  central  compartment  got  no 
higher  than  tlie  portal ;  and  of  the  northern  tower  nothing 
but  a  mere  stump  was  built.  Meanwhile,  the  ancient  front 
was  touched  only  so  far  as  was  ncedml  for  the  building  of 
the  southern  tower  and  its  junction  with  the  nave  on  that 
liile.  This  involved  tlie  destruction  of  the  southern  tower 
of  the  old  front,  but  left  the  northern  tower  and  the  great 
central  doorway.  The  church,  therefore,  lias  now  two  im¬ 
perfect  fronts,  one  behind  the  other,  —  tlie  southern  tower 
of  the  later,  and  tlie  northern  tower  of  the  eai-lier,  front, 
being  in  a  comparatively  finished  state.  Thus,  from  our 
point  of  view,  we  trust  it  may  alw-iys  remain  :  we  could  not 
wish  to  see  the  church  enlarge<l,  and  the  later  front  finished 
St  the  sacrifice  of  the  rireeious  relics  of  Romanesque  work 
which  lurk  behind.  The  northern  tower  is  one  of  those 
which,  in  England,  we  should  be  inclined  to  set  very  e^rlv, 
blit  which  in  Germany  are  often  late  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  or  early  in  the  twelfth.  But  the  central  doorway, 
double,  and  divided  by  a  shaft,  is  one  of  the  noblest  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  style.  The  whole  is  rich  with  ornament,  bold 
snd  massive,  hut  thoroughly  appropriate :  while  the  central 
shaft  carries  us  back  to  Speier  ami  Gelnhausen,  and  to  the 
Isads  from  which  Speier  and  Gelnhausen  drew  their  mod¬ 


els.  As  becomes  an  imperial  city,  the  capital  of  the  one 
single  column  in  the  who'e  building  assumes  what  we  may, 
perhaps,  venture  to  call  the  imperial  form. 

In  chronological  order,  Limburg  comes  next.  The 
church,  raised  in  modern  times  to  cathedral  rank,  is,  through¬ 
out,  a  perfect  example  of  the  German  transitional  style : 
the  stage  where,  outside  at  least,  the  general  look  and  feel¬ 
ing  is  still  Romanesque,  but  wliere  nearly  every  arch  is 

inted.  Tlie  details  of  the  west  front  show  plainly  that  it 

longs  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  b  it  as  tar  as  the  general 
outline  and  finish  of  its  towers  go,  it  might  have  belonged 
to  the  eleventh.  Within,  the  piers,  though  their  arches  are 
pointed,  retain  the  square  massiveness  of  tlie  Romanesque ; 
out  the  upper  portions  are  later,  and,  in  idea  at  least,  much 
more  advanced.  Limburg,  indeed,  has  some  points  of  like¬ 
ness  to  Laon  in  internal  treatment  as  well  as  in  external 
outline.  Both  have  the  same  double  tritorium,  making  a 
fourfold,  instead  of  threefold,  division  of  the  height ;  but  at 
Limburg,  as  so  often  in  Germany,  the  lower  triforium  forms 
a  real  gallery  designed  from  the  bcginninir.  The  internal 
treatment  of  the  central  octagon  is  most  skilfully  managed ; 
and  the  whole  inside  has  an  appearance  of  dignity  which 
might  have  been  thought  hard  to  reach  in  a  church  on  so 
small  a  scale. 

Marburg  is,  on  every  ground,  one  of  the  most  famous 
churches  of  Germanv.  Its  connection  with  the  history  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  wVh  the  early  da>  s  of  the  Teutonic  Oi^ 
dcr.  its  wealth  in  tombs,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments,  the 
shrine  of  the  sainted  princess  herself  among  them,  combine, 
with  its  singular  perfection  as  an  example  of  the  earlier 
German  Gothic  style,  to  make  it  one  ot  the  mo>t  typical 
churches  of  the  land.  All  of  a  single  date,  except  no 
doubt,  the  finish  of  the  two  slightly  unequal  towers,  the 
building  gains  as  an  artistic  study  what  it  1  ises  as  a  matter 
of  architectural  histoiy.  In  Marburg,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  spelled  out,  as  at  Wetzlar:  there  is  a  work,  perfect  in 
its  own  kind,  to  be  studied  and  rated  at  its  true  value.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  German  church, — a  Hallenk  rche  « ith  apsidal 
transepts:  no  one  could  for  a  moment  take  it  for  a  French 
or  an  English  building.  The  merits  of  the  arrangement  — 
the  equal  height  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  as  (‘ompared 
with  tne  several  stages  of  internal  elevation  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar  —  is  fairly  a  question  of  taste.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  that,  at  least  as  we  see  it  at  Marburg  and 
Wetzlar,  it  gains  in  lightne.sB,  but  loses  in  dignity.  The 
treatment  of  the  piers  and  arches  at  Marburg  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  :  that  of  the  windows,  and  the  external  treatment 
generally,  strikes  us  as  less  so.  We  cannot  blame  its  de¬ 
signers  for  not  choosing  the  heavy  roof  which  seems  to 
crush  so  many  churches  of  this  type,  as  the  choirs  of  the 
two  groat  churches  of  Niirnlierg.  But,  surely,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Wetzlar,  where  each  bay  of  the  aisle  is  gabled,  and 
contains  a  single  large  window,  is  better  than  that  of  Mar¬ 
burg.  where  the  gables  are  hipped,  and  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  outsiile  is  cut  up  into  two  ranges  of  small  windows.  Even 
in  the  apses,  the  special  German  arrangement  —  the  tall,  nar¬ 
row  windows,  so  glorious  at  Aachen,  and  which  may  fairly 
stand  their  ground,  as  an  alternative  arrangement,  beside 
the  circling  chapels  of  France,  and  the  great  east  windows 
of  England,  is,  at  Marburg,  forsaken.  To  us  it  seems  that 
two  or  more  ranges  of  windows,  unless  they  really  nw’rk 
two  constructive  stages  of  the  building,  sin  against  the  first 
law  of  reality.  The  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory,  are 
properly  marked  by  three  ranges  of  windows,  because  they 
are  three  real  stages  of  the  building :  here  at  Marburg,  the 
whole  heiiilit  of  tlie  church  furins  but  one  stage ;  and  it 
should  therefore  have  but  one  range  of  windows.  Inj  Ro¬ 
manesque  apses  and  transept-fronts  we  indeed  see  several 
ranges  of  windows,  one  aliove  the  other;  and  the  effect  is 
thoroughly  good.  But  why  ?  Because,  though  they  do  not 
mark  any  actual  constructive  ranges  in  the  apses  and  tran¬ 
sept-fronts  themselves,  they  are  continuations  of  real  con¬ 
structive  ranges  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Also  in 
Romanesque,  a  style  without  tracery,  windows  must  ever  be 
small ;  and  a  window  of  the  height  of  those  at  Aachen  or 
Wetzlar  would  be  impossible.  It  struck  us  at  tlie  first 
glance,  and  we  still  think,  after  weighing  the  matter,  that 
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the  arrangement  of  the  windows  is  a  fault  throughout  the 
beautiful  church. 

We  have  no  room  left  to  speak  of  the  castle  of  Marburg. 
We  will,  therefore,  only  say  tiiat  it  is  no  mere  ruin,  no  mere 
predatory  fortress.  It  is  a  well-preserved  mediaeval  secular 
Duilding,  worthy  of  the  site  on  which  it  stands,  and  of  the 
church  on  which  it  looks  down.  Its  vaulted  halls,  its  chapel, 
its  windows,  the  architectural  details  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing,  deserve  real  artistic  study,  and  not  mere  picturesque 
admiration. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  LOVE-STORY. 

They  had  come,  a  little  group  of  friendly  faces,  to  watch 
me  off,  with  waving  handkerchiefs  and  kindly  good-bys ; 
and  I  8too<l  on  the  stem  nodding  and  waving  back,  till  the 
steamer  swept  down  the  river  out  of  their  sight. 

I  knew  I  should  have  their  prayers  that  the  great  sea 
might  be  gentle  with  me ;  I  knew  they  would  watch  the 
weather,  and  look  for  the  telegram  of  the  arrival  of  our 
ship;  yet  I  knew  I  was  taking  nothin®  from  their  lives,  and 
that  they  each  would  go  home  hardly  missing  me :  so  it 
was  with  no  great  wrench  of  heart  that  I  saw  the  pilot 
put  of  from  us,  and  took  the  last  look  at  my  native  shores. 

During  most  of  the  passage  I  was  just  comfortably  sea¬ 
sick,  so  I  sat  all  the  day  long  in  a  reclining-chair  on  deck, 
watching  the  white  caps  on  the  purple  and  green  and  blue 
waves  that  mounted  and  fell,  down  and  up,  up  and  down, 
away  out  to  the  far  horizon.  I  saw  the  shining  nauti¬ 
luses  float  by,  and  now  and  then  a  whale,  or  a  shoal  of  por¬ 
poises,  or  a  sail,  speeding  white  and  full  across  the  water. 

I  saw  also  a  good  many  other  things  nearer  by ;  for  I 
didn’t  put  my  eyes  in  my  pocket  along  with  my  short¬ 
sighted  glasses ;  and  nobody  was  much  likely  to  mind  a 
middle-aged  woman  in  hood  and  waterproof. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  young  girl  with  dark  eyes, 
and  brown  hair  that  rippled  itself  into  a  tangle  of  rough 
curls  whenever  she  took  off  her  net.  She  was  not  so  very 
pretty,  nor  so  very  brilliant ;  but  there  was  a  piquant  charm 
about  her  that  attracted  half  the  passengers  before  the 
first  day  was  over.  By  the  end  of  the  second  day,  every¬ 
body,  from  the  captain  to  the  ship’s  surgeon,  and  from  the 
surgeon  to  the  cabin-boy,  was  eager  to  show  her  attention  ; 
and  everybody  was  met  by  the  same  genial  smile  and 
lively  retort. 

She  won  her  way  at  once  into  my  heart  by  the  kindly 
thought  that  led  her  to  bring  little  relishes  from  the  table 
to  tempt  my  sickly  appetite,  and  to  soothe  my  forehead 
with  bay-water  and  gentle  touches  of  her  shapely  brown 
hands,  where  a  great  emerald  glittered,  encircled  by  dia¬ 
monds.  Very  soon  she  got  into  the  habit  of  drawing  her 
rug  beside  my  chair,  and  sitting  on  the  deck  leaning  against 
me,  so  that  I  might  “  pet  her,”  as  she  said. 

This  was  how  it  happened  that  my  quiet,  out-of-the-way 
corner  came  to  be  the  centre  of  tlie  life  and  gayety  and 
romance  of  the  whole  shipboard. 

It  seemed  this  young  girl,  Rosa  Armour,  was  an  only 
child,  and  an  orphan,  going  to  an  uncle  in  Germany,  her 
nearest  of  kin. 

“  Dear  heart  I  I  hope  her  uncle  will  be  wise  as  well  as 
loving,”  said  I  to  myself  very  often ;  for  she  seemed  too 
fragile  a  bubble  of  humanity  to  drift  on  through  life  alone. 

The  tips  of  her  brown  curls  were  lighter  than  the  rest ; 
and  here  and  there  were  little  bright  touches  all  over  her 
hair,  as  though  the  sun  was  shining  in  spots  on  it.  One 
morning  I  sat  coiling  these  gleams  of  sunshine  around  my 
fingers,  and  watching  a  flock  of  Mother  Carey’s  chickens 
■kirn  restlessly  over  the  restless  w.ater,  thinking  these 
thoughts  about  Rosa,  and  having  her  soft  presence  alone  to 
myself  for  a  few  moments.  Not  many,  however :  soon,  up 
came  a  New  Zealander ;  of  course  there  was  a  New  Zea¬ 
lander,  or  an  Australian,  on  our  boat. 

“  You  are  ver^  lowly,  Miss  Armour,”  said  he.  “  Let  me 
bring  you  a  chair.” 

“  Thank  you :  I  prefer  to  sit  here  on  my  rug,  and  have 
Miss  Wells  pet  me,”  replied  Rosa,  turning  up  her  eyes  lan- 
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guidly.  “  'The  deck  is  my  favorite  seat,  if  I  can  only  have 
an  excuse  to  sit  on  it.” 

“  But  you  need  somethin®  over  you,”  persisted  the  New 
Zealander,  going  away,  and  coming  back  directly  with  hij 
own  heavy  grapr  wrap.  Then  he  seated  himself  on  a  low 
camp-stool  beside  her,  folding  the  wrap  over  the  twa  «I 
never  saw  so  rough  a  sea  as  mis  all  the  way  from  Ilonolula 
to  San  Francisco,”  said  he,  looking  out  upon  the  gentle 
swell  of  the  lazily-mounting  waves. 

“  Rough  I  ”  cried  Miss  Armour.  “lam  sure  the  ocean 
as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond  I  ” 

“  Oh  1  but  not  as  compared  to  the  Pacific,  —  peaceful :  it 
was  rightly  named.  We  have  never  such  gales  on  that  as 
sweep  the  Atlantic,  but  only  the  gentlest  westerly  breezes.” 
The  New  Zealander  shivered  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  his 
wrap  closer  over  his  knees.  “We  have  the  most  charming 
climate  in  New  Zealand,”  he  went  on :  “  we  are  never  too 
hot,  and  never  too  cold.  In  fact,  we  never  think  of  the 
weather.  And  the  soil  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.” 

“  Pity  it  is  in  such  an  oulnif-tbe-way  part  of  the  earth 
that  nobody  can  live  there,”  said  Miss  Armour. 

“  Beg  your  pardon,  miss :  there  are  several  English 
towns  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  each ;  and  we  never 
think  of  ourselves  as  being  out-of-the-way,  but  rather  feel 
sorry  for  those  who  live  so  far  off,”  returned  the  other, 
bending  bis  tall  figure  earnestly  forward. 

Rosa  leaned  her  pretty  head  towards  him  in  a  confiding 
attitude  of  interest,  and  laughed :  “  Oh,  so  you  are  the 
people,  and  wisdom  is  going  to  die  with  you  I  ”  said  she. 

“  But  what  do  you  do  out  there  in  the  heart  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ?  ” 

“  We  dig  gold  for  one  thing,  and  raise  sheep  for  another 
—  millions  and  millions  of  them  :  from  thirty  to  forty  ves¬ 
sels  are  constantly  plying  to  England  with  me  tallow  and 
pressed  wool.” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  all  that  mutton  ?  ”  asked  Rosa, 
looking  idly  at  the  light  in  her  ring,  and  then  as  idly  at  the 
light  in  the  speaker’s  eyes. 

“  We  use  what  we  can,”  was  the  reply ;  “  and  sometimes, 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  bury  the  flesh,  —  not  usually ;  but 
sometimes  an  order  will  come  to  one  farmer  for  a  thousand 
sheep,  if  you  please ;  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  clip  off  the 
wool,  get  out  the  fat,  and  bury  the  carcasses.” 

“  \\^at  a  pity  the  meat  can’t  be  sent  to  the  hungry  poor 
at  home !  don’t  somebody  condense  it  as  they  do  the 

beef  in  Texas  ?  ”  I  said  in  my  practical  way. 

“  In  good  time  I  dare  say  sometxKly  will ;  but  we  can’t  do 
every  thing  at  once,”  replied  the  New  Zealander,  looking 
with  sudden  interest  at  the  game  of  shuflle-board  being 
played  beside  us. 

Just  then  along  came  the  ship’s  surgeon,  a  blonde  youth 
in  uniform,  with  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle. 

“  Miss  Armour,”  said  he,  “  the  gun  is  to  be  fired  at  the 
bow  :  will  you  come  and  see  it  done  ?  ” 

Miss  Armour  started  up  at  once,  turning  the  same  half- 
confiding  glance  and  ready  smile  upon  him  she  had  been 
giving  us. 

“  I  am  going  to  leave  my  rug  with  you :  I  shall  come 
back,”  saia  she,  beaming  over  her  shoulder  upon  me  as  she 
took  the  surgeon’s  arm  and  went  away. 

The  New  Zealander  looked  after  her,  tried  to  ccnsole 
himself  by  drawing  his  wrap  in  another  fold  across  his 
knees,  did  not  succeed,  and  finally  got  up  and  went  away. 
Of  course  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  a  middle-aged  woman  in  hood  and  waterproof. 
So  I  sat,  and  looked  at  the  likeness  of  a  lake  among  the 
sunset  clouds,  and  tried  to  decide  whether  I  had  better  take 
oatmeal  gruel  or  biscuit-tea  for  my  supper :  wondering  the 
while,  half  unconsciously,  about  the  old  chord  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  that  was  always  being  struck  by  a  certain  musical  ring 
in  the  New  Zealander’s  voice. 

After  an  hour  or  so  the  gun  was  fired ;  and  presently 
Miss  Armour  came  back,  widi  the  disorder  of  the  strong 
sea-wind  in  her  hair,  and  its  fiieshness  in  her  pretty  pink 
cheeks. 

“  I’ve  come  as  1  said,”  she  murmured,  dropping  at  my 
^eet  again,  and  smiling  up,  as  though  she  hail  got  where 
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die  belt  loved  to  be,  — just  such  a  smile  as  she  would  have 
(iren  to  the  stokers  down  in  the  engine-room,  or  to  the 
^p’l  cat  But  it  was  lovelv  to  look  upon  while  it  lasted ; 
ind  we  middle-aged  people  have  learned  to  warm  ourselves 
in  any  chance  ray  of  sunlight,  without  stopping  to  consider 
vhether  it  is  likely  to  be  perpetual. 

This  time  the  bit  of  sunshine  did  not  stay  long ;  for  there 
came  up  an  artist  with  his  sketch-book ;  and  when  Miss 
jlnnonr  had  sufficiently  admired  his  graphic  pencillings  of 
the  captain  and  the  quartei^master,  and  the  sea-sick  occu¬ 
pant  of  an  upper  berth,  it  was  time  to  throw  the  log ;  and 
i^e  bore  her  off,  to  find  out  by  her  own  eyes  whether  we 
were  actually  going  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots,  or  only 
twelve  and  a  half. 

That  was  how  the  days  went.  The  passengers  read  and 
paced  the  deck,  played  games  and  guessed  riddles,  and 
were  always  hungry ;  the  pilot  stood  steady  and  firm  at  the 
wheel ;  the  sailors  ran  up  and  down  about  the  rigging  like 
overgrown  spiders,  and  were  forever  scouring  and  scrubbing, 
tying  and  untying,  drawing  up  and  letting  down.  Thus  at 
last  we  had  come  safely  almost  to  our  desired  haven.  With 
&ir  sailing,  we  were  only  one  day  out  from  port ;  and,  fond 
as  we  had  grown  to  be  of  each  other,  we  were  getting  im¬ 
patient  to  part. 

Miss  Armour,  during  all  the  voyage,  had  kept  on  as  she 
began,  beguiling;  every  one  with  her  trick  of  lip  and  eye. 
They  ran  after  her  like  boys  at  the  string  of  a  kite.  Well, 
they  had  nothing  better  to  do  just  then ;  and  when  she  had 
faded  out,  as  a  rainbow  fades,  I  made  no  doubt  she  would 
be  as  easily  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as  a  midsum¬ 
mer’s  day-dream,  by  all,  unless  it  might  be  a  solitary,  warm¬ 
hearted  man  like  the  New  Zealander.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
was  a  little  sorry  for  him.  Evidently,  life  had  not  brought 
him  all  it  might ;  and  he  was  hungry  for  the  love  and  eonfi- 
dence  that  had  never  been  his.  1^  I  was  afraid  he  would 
miss  this  little  sparkle  of  girlhood  and  warm  youth,  and 
find  the  void  deeper  when  it  had  gone  out. 

To  the  very  last  day,  Rosa  kept  her  place  by  my  chair ; 
and  to  the  very  last  the  New  Zealander  kept  his  place  by 
her,  when  no  one  younger  stepped  in  to  carry  her  off, 
which  was  pretty  often,  to  be  sure.  Then,  he  always 
^etly  went  away  himself,  with  a  kind  of  grave  regret  in 
^  face.  On  this  last  morning.  Miss  Armour  had  just  left 
ns  along  with  a  young  lawyer,  to  drop  oranges  and  lemons 
among  the  steerage  passengers,  when  I  noticed  the  New 
Zealander  looking  after  her  with  a  sadder  regret  than 
nsual — almost  a  pain  —  in  his  eyes.  He  had  such  hand¬ 
some  dark  eyes  I  I  could  see  that  without  my  glasses. 

“  Now,”  said  I  to  myself,  “  I  hope  he  isn’t  going  to  get 
soft,  —  a  sensible,  gentlemanly,  agreeable  man  Tike  him,  and 
quite  old  enough  to  be  her  father !  ”  And  so  I  looked  at 
him  to  see  if  he  was,  when  suddenly  he  turned  upon  me. 

“  At  least,  you  might  have  written,  Agatha  Wells  1  ”  said 
he  sharply. 

I  started,  as  you  may  think,  to  hear  my  own  name  spoken 
so  familiarly  by  a  stranger:  when,  looking  again,  behold !  I 
saw  beneath  the  bronse,  and  under  the  wrinkles  and  be¬ 
hind  the  beard,  a  face  that  twenty  years  before  was  the 
dearest  in  the  world  to  me,  —  the  mce  of  Duncan  Ashley  ! 
We  parted  one  day  expecting  to  meet  on  the  next ;  but  th.it 
evening  he  was  called  away,  and  wrote  instead  of  coming. 
In  the  Tetter,  he  said,  what  he  had  said  before  with  his  eyes, 
—  VM,  those  same  beautiful  eyes,  —  that  I  was  the  choice 
of  nil  heart  and  the  desire  of  his  life.  ' 

“  Answer  me,”  said  he  :  “I  cannot  wait  till  I  see  you.” 

Sol  answered,  —  a  long,  foolish  letter,  though  there  was 
no  need  of  writing ;  for  he  had  read  all  I  could  s.ay  long 
before,  with  those  eyes  of  his.  Then  I  watched  and  waited 
6)t  him ;  but  never  s.iw  him  or  heard  one  word  more.  If 
70U  are  young,  you  can  imagine  the  slow  dying-out  of  hope 
snd  expectation ;  and  if  you  are  old,  you  know  how  such 
things  can  be  lived  over,  and  hidden  in  secret  graves. 

But  now,  as  though  the  graves  had  been  opened,  and  the 
judgment  set,  came  this  sudden  reproachful  question  up 
from  the  buried  past.  I  fairly  caught  my  breath,  as  I 
tuned  back  my  eyes,  and  looked  him  in  the  face  again. 

“  Forgive  me,”  said  he  directly,  in  a  gentler  tone.  “  I 


did  not  mean  to  speak.  You  brought  it  out  with  your  eyes : 
that  questioning  turn  was  so  familiar.  Of  course  you  were 
quite  right,  and  I  never  blamed  you.  I  never  meant  you 
should  see  me  again ;  but  the  temptation  to  feel  myself  be- 
siile  you,  only  to  be  in  the  soothing  charm  of  your  prev 
ence,  was  too  great.  It  has  been  a  blessing  I  shall  carry 
with  me  all  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

He  was  rising  to  go  away,  but  I  put  out  my  hand.  “  I 
did  write,  Duncan  Ashley,”  said  I :  “  the  letter  must  have 
gone  wrong.” 

“  You  did  I  You  wrote  1  ”  he  cried,  sinking  back  in  his 
chair  again,  and  looking  at  me  eagerly.  “  What  did  you 
say  ?  ” 

“  There  was  only  one  thing  I  could  say ;  and  I  said  that,” 

I  answered,  blushing  as  though  I  had  just  written  the 
letter. 

A  middle-aged  woman  in  hood  and  waterproof!  But, 
dear  me !  it  was  only  my  face  that  was  middle-aged,  after 
all :  my  heart  was  as  young  and  silly  as  ever.  And  as  for 
Duncan’s  face,  the  marks  of  care,  and  thought,  and  time, 
fell  off,  leaving  in  it  only  the  eternal  youth  of  love. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  a  lost  letter,  and  the  older  stoiy 
of  a  proud  man  believing  himself  rejected  and  humiliated, 
and  (teeing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  bis  pain. 

“  Twenty  precious  years  wasted  I  ”  said  my  New  Zear 
lander.  “  We  will  not  be  separated  another  day  while  we 
both  live.  There  is  a  clergyman  among  our  passengers ; 
and  we  will  be  married  this  very  hour.” 

That  was  so  like  his  headlong  decisions!  Certainly  he 
did  need  a  sober  second-thought  like  me  for  ballast.  “  That 
cannot  be  1  ”  I  cried.  “  The  ceremony  wouldn’t  be  legal  with- 
a  license  or  something.  And  I  would  by  no  means  do  any 
thing  so  sensational  and  conspicuous.” 

But,  bless  your  heart  I  I  might  as  well  have  trieil  to  wipe 
up  the  Atlantic  with  my  pocket-handkerchief.  He  was  so 
grieved,  and  so  impatient,  and  so  resolute  (and,  indeed, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  twenty  years  m  long  enongh 
for  an  engagement),  that  I  finally  dropped  off  my  water¬ 
proof  and  my  sea-sickness,  and  stood  up  bt'bind  the  binna¬ 
cle,  and  was  married  before  eight  bells  that  very  morning, 
—  ring  and  all.  Duncan  produced  it  from  a  small  casket, 
where  he  had  carried  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  the 
whole  twenty  years. 

“  I  could  never  bear  to  put  the  little  thing  away,”  said 
he,  looking  at  it  tenderly. 

The  next  day  we  came  to  port,  with  the  sun  shining  and 
our  flags  flying.  There  was  a  flurry  of  gooil-bys,  a  hoist¬ 
ing  of  trunks,  a  welcoming  of  friends  on  the  shore,  and  a 
glM  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

Among  the  rest  was  an  instant's  nestling  of  Miss 
Armour’s  lips  on  my  cheek,  and  a  little  cling  of  her  hand  in 
mine,  the  vanishing  of  a  smile,  —  and  she  was  gone,  like  the 
flash  of  a  fire-fly,  out  of  my  sight  forever.  But  wherever 
she  is,  and  however  she  fares,  she  has  the  daily  blessing  of 
two  middle-aged  hearts,  whose  way  to  each  other  she  un¬ 
consciously  lighted. 
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My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  —  Thirty-six  years 
have  now  elapsed  since,  at  the  first,  and  (I  regret  to  say)  the 
only,  meeting  of  this  association  held  in  Bristol,  —  which 
ancient  city  followed  immediately  upon  our  national  univer¬ 
sities  in  giving  it  a  welcome,  —  I  enjoyed  the  privilege 
which  I  hold  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  functions  of  these 
annual  assemblages  to  bestow :  that  of  coming  into  person¬ 
al  relation  with  those  distinguished  men  whose  names  are,  to 
every  cultivator  of  science,  as  ‘‘  household  words ;  ”  and  the 
light  of  whose  brilliant  example,  and  the  warmth  of  whose 
cordial  encouragement,  are  the  most  precious  influences 
by  which  his  own  aspirations  can  be  fostered  and  direi  ted. 
Under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  with 
Conybeare  and  Prichard  as  vice-presidents,  with  Vernon 
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Harcourt  as  gcner.il  secr-tary,  and  John  Piiillips  as  assist¬ 
ant-secretary,  were  sathered  together  Whewell  and  Pea¬ 
cock,  James  Forl)e8  and  Sir  W.  Rowan  H  iniilton,  Murchi¬ 
son  and  Sedgwick,  Buckland  and  De  la  Beche,  Henslow 
and  Daubeny,  Roget,  Richardson,  and  Edward  Forbes,  with 
many  others,  perliaps  not  less  distinguished,  of  whom  my 
own  recollection  is  less  vivid. 

In  his  honored  old  age,  Sedgwick  still  retains,  in  the  ac¬ 
ademic  home  of  his  life,  all  his  pristine  interest  in  whatever 
bears  on  the  advance  of  the  science  he  has  adorned  as  well  as 
enriched ;  and  Phillips  still  cultivates  with  all  his  old  enthu¬ 
siasm  the  congeni.il  soil  to  which  he  has  been  transplanted. 
But  the  rest,  —  our  fathers  and  elder  brothers,  —  “  where 
are  they  ?  ”  It  is  for  us  of  the  present  generation  to  show 
that  they  live  in  oiir  lives  :  to  carry  forward  the  work  which 
they  commenced,  and  to  transmit  the  influence  of  their  ex¬ 
ample  to  our  own  successors. 

There  is  one  of  these  great  men  whose  departure  from 
among  us,  since  last  we  met,  claims  a  special  notice ;  and 
whose  life,  full  as  it  was  of  years  and  honors,  we  should 
have  all  desired  to  see  prolonged  for  a  few  months,  could  its 
feebleness  have  been  unattended  with  suflering.  For  we 
should  all  then  have  sympathized  with  Murchison  in  the  de¬ 
light  with  which  he  would  have  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  safety  of  the  friend  in  whose  scientific  labors  and  per¬ 
sonal  welfare  he  felt  to  the  last  the  keenest  interest.  That 
this  intelligence,  which  our  own  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Livingstone  would  have  obtained  (we  will  hope)  a  few 
months  later,  should  have  been  brought  to  us  through  the 
generosity  of  one,  and  the  enterprising  ability  —  may  I  not 
use  our  [leculiarly  English  word,  the  ‘‘  pluck  ?  ”  —  of  another 
of  our  American  brethren,  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  national 
regret  to  us.  But  let  us  bury  that  regret  in  the  common 
joy  which  both  nations  feel  in  the  result;  and,  while  we  give 
a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Stanley,  let  us  glory  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  now  opening,  that  England  and  America  will  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  that  noble  object,  which,  far  more  than  the  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  our  great  traveller  has  set 
fore  himself  as  his  true  mission,  —  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  announce  that  I  had  received  th>m  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  a  favorable  reply  to  a  representation 
I  had  ventured  to  make  to  him  as  to  the  importance  of 
prosecuting  on  a  more  extended  scale  the  course  of  inquiry 
into  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  deep  sea, 
on  which,  with  colle.igues,  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson  and 
Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  I  had  been  eng.aged  for  the  three 
preceding  years.  That  for  which  I  had  asked  was  a  circumna¬ 
vigating  expedition  of  at  least  three  years’  duration,  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  ade<]uate,  scientific  staff,  and  with  the  most 
complete  eouipment  that  our  experience  could  devise.  The 
council  of  tue^yal  Society  having  been  led,  by  the  encour- 
agioj;  tenor  of  the  answer  1  had  received,  to  make  a  formal 
appheation  to  this  eflect,  the  liberal  arrangements  of  the 
government  have  been  carried  out  under  the  advice  of  a 
Scientific  committee,  which  included  representatives  of  this 
association.  H.M.  ship  “  Challenger,”  a  vessel  in  every  way 
suitable  fur  tlie  purpose,  is  now  being  fitted  out  at  Sheerness. 
The  command  of  the  expeilitiun  is  intrusted  to  Capt.  Nares, 
an  oflicer  of  whose  high  ipialifications  I  have  myself  the  fullest 
assurance  :  while  the  scientific  charge  of  it  will  be  taken  by 
my  excellent  friend.  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson,  at  whose  sug¬ 
gestion  it  was  that  these  investigations  were  originally  com¬ 
menced,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of 
them  is  shown  by  Lis  relinquishment  fur  a  time  of  the  im¬ 
portant  academic  position  he  at  present  fills.  It  is  antici- 

rited  that  the  ex|icdition  will  sail  in  November  next ;  and 
feel  sure  that  the  good  wishes  of  all  of  you  will  go  along 
with  it. 

The  confident  anticipation  expressed  by  my  predecessor, 
that,  fur  the  utilization  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  then 
iiu})ending,  our  government  would  “  exercise  the  tame  wise 
liberality  as  heretofore  in  the  interests  of  science,”  has  been 
amply  fulfilled.  An  eclipse  expedition  to  India  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  thi‘  charge  nf  the  home  government,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  the  directiuu  of  Mr.  Lockyer :  the  Indian  government 
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contributed  its  quota  to  the  work  ;  and  a  mo  it  valuable 
boily  of  results  was  obtained,  of  which,  with  those  of  the 
previous  year,  a  report  is  now  being  prepared  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  council  of  the  astronomical  society. 

It  has  been  customary  with  successive  occu])ants  of  thie 
chair,  distinguished  as  leaders  in  their  several  divisions  of 
the  noble  army  of  science,  to  open  the  proceedin'jfs  of  the 
meetings  over  which  they  respectively  presided  with  a  dij. 
course  on  some  aspect  of  Nature  in  her  rehition  to  man. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  them  has  taken  up  the 
other  side  of  the  inquiry,  —  that  which  concerns  man  as  the 
“  interpeter  of  Nature  ;  ”  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
not  inappropriate  to  lea<l  you  to  the  con-idcration  of  the 
mental  processes  by  which  are  formed  those  fundamental 
conceptions  of  matter  and  force,  of  cause  and  eflect,  of  lav 
and  order,  which  furnish  the  basis  of  all  scientific  reasoning, 
and  constitute  the  phiio  ophia  primn  of  B.icon.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  fallacious  and 
misleading  philosophy  —  “  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so- 
called  ”  —  abroad  in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  And  I 
hope  to  satify  vou  that  those  who  set  up  Ikeir  own  conetp- 
tions  of  the  orderly  sequence  which  they  discern  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  as  fixed  and  determinate  law.^,  by  whieh 
those  phenomena  not  only  are,  within  all  human  ex|>erience, 
but  always  haoe  been,  and  always  musl  be.  inv,  riably  gov¬ 
erned,  are  really  guilty  of  the  intellectual  arrogance  they 
condemn  in  the  systems  of  the  ancients,  and  place  themsehes 
in  diametrical  antagonism  to  those  real  philosophers  by 
whose  comprehensive  grasp  and  penetrating  insight  that  or¬ 
der  has  been  so  far  disclosed.  For  what  love  ot  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  nature  was  ever  more  conspicuous  than  that  which 
Kepler  displayed  in  his  abandonment  of  each  of  the  ingen¬ 
ious  conceptions  of  the  planetary  system  which  his  fertile 
imagination  had  successively  devised  so  soon  as  it  proved 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  tacts  disclosed  by  observation  ? 
In  that  almost  admiring  description  of  the  way  in  which  hig 
enemy  Mars,  “  whom  he  had  left  at  home  a  des|)ised  cap¬ 
tive,”  had  “  burst  all  the  chains  of  the  equations,  and  broke 
forth  from  the  prisons  of  the  tables,”  who  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  justice  of  Schiller’s  definition  of  the  real  philoso¬ 
pher  as  one  who  always  loves  truth  better  than  his  system? 
And  when  at  last  he  had  gained  the  full  assurance  of  a  suc- 
,cess  so  complete  that  (as  he  says)  he  thought  he  must  be 
dreaming,  or  that  he  had  been  reasoning  in  a  circle,  who 
docs  not  feel  the  almost  sublimity  of  the  self-abnegation 
with  which,  afrer  attaining  what  was  in  his  own  estimation 
such  a  glorious  reward  of  his  life  of  toil,  disappointment, 
and  self^acrifice,  he  abstains  from  claiming  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  leaves  his  fame  to  alter  ages  in  these 
noble  words  :  “  The  book  is  written  :  to  be  read  either  now 
or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which.  It  may  well  wait  a  cen¬ 
tury  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  six  thousand  yean  for 
an  observer.” 

And  when  a  yet  greater  than  Kepler  was  bringing  to  its 
final  issue  that  grandest  of  all  scientific  conceptions,  —  long 
pondered  over  by  his  almost  superhuman  intellect,  —  which 
linked  together  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  planets  and 
the  sun,  the  primaries  and  their  satellites,  and  included 
even  the  vagrant  comets,  in  the  nexu.i  of  a  universal 
attraction,  establishing  for  all  time  the  truth  for  whose  utter¬ 
ance  Galileo  had  been  condemned,  and  giving  to  Kepler’s 
laws  a  significance  of  which  their  author  had  never  dreamed, 
—  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  agitation  which  prevented 
the  philosopher  from  completing  his  computation,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  hand  it  over  to  his  friend  ?  That  it  was  not 
the  thought  of  his  own  greatness,  but  the  glimpse  of  the 
grand  universal  onler  thus  revealed  to  his  mental  vision 
which  shook  the  serene  and  ma.“sive  soul  of  Newton  to  its 
foundations,  we  have  the  proof  in  that  beautiful  comparison 
in  which  he  likened  himself  to  a  child  picking  up  shells  on 
the  shore  of  the  vast  ocean  of  truth,  —  a  comparison  which 
will  be  evidence  to  all  lime,  at  once  of  his  true  philosophy 
and  his  proibund  humility. 

Though  it  is  with  the  intellectual  representation  of 
Nature,  which  we  call  “science,”  that  we  are  primarily 
concerned,  it  will  not  be  without  its  use  to  cast  a  fiance,  in 
the  first  instance,  at  the  other  two  principal  character! 
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onder  which  man  acts  as  her  interpreter :  those,  namely,  of 
t]ie  artist  and  of  the  poet. 

The  artist  serves  as  the  interpreter  of  Nature,  not  when 
lie  works  as  the  mere  copyist,  delineating  that  which  he 
lees  with  his  ixKiily  eyes,  and  which  we  could  see  as  well 
for  ourselves,  but  when  he  endeavors  to  waken  within  us 
the  perception  of  those  beauties  and  harmonies  which  his 
own  trained  sense  has  recognized,  and  thus  impart  to  us  the 
pleasure  he  has  himself  derived  from  their  contemplation. 

no  two  artists  agree  in  the  original  constitution  and  ac- 
qoired  habits  of  their  minds,  all  look  at  Nature  with  differ¬ 
ent  (mental)  eyes :  so  that,  to  each.  Nature  is  what  he  indi¬ 
vidually  sees  in  her. 

The  poet,  again,  serves  as  the  interpreter  of  Nature, 
not  so  much  when,  by  skilful  word-painting  (whether  in 
prose  or  verse),  he  calls  up  before  our  mental  vision  the 
picture  of  some  actual  or  ideal  scene,  however  beautiful,  as 
when,  by  rendering  into  appropriate  forms  those  deeper 
impressions  made  by  the  nature  around  him  on  the  moral 
nnd  emotional  part  of  his  own  nature,  he  transfers  these  im¬ 
pressions  to  the  corresponding  part  of  ours.  For  it  is  the 
nttribute  of  the  true  poet  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  those 
mysterious  influences  which  we  all  unknowingly  experience ; 
snd,  having  discovered  this  to  himself,  to  bring  others,  by 
the  power  he  thus  wields,  into  the  like  sympathetic  relation 
with  Nature,  evoking,  with  skilful  touch,  the  varied  re- 
iponse  of  the  sou'.’s  finest  chords,  heightening  its  joys, 
sssuaging  its  griefs,  and  elevating  its  aspirations.  Wiiilst, 
then,  the  artist  aims  to  picture  what  he  sees  in  Nature,  it  is 
the  object  of  the  poet  to  represent  what  he  /eels  in  Nature ; 
and  to  each  true  poet.  Nature  is  what  he  individually  Jimls  in 
her. 

The  philosopher’s  interpretation  of  Nature  seems  less 
individual  than  that  of  the  artist  or  the  poet,  because  it  is 
based  on  facts  which  any  one  may  verify,  and  is  elaborated 
by  reasoning  processes  of  which  all  admit  the  validity.  He 
looks  at  the  universe  as  a  vast  book  lying  open  before  him, 
of  which  he  has  in  the  first  place  to  learn  the  characters ; 
then^to  master  the  language;  and  finally  to  apprehend  the 
ideas  which  that  language  conveys.  In  th.at  bwk  there  are 
many  chapters,  treating  of  different  subjects;  and,  as  life  is 
too  short  fur  any  one  man  to  grasp  the  whole,  the  scientific 
inteipretation  of  this  book  comes  to  be  the  work  of  many 
iotellects,  differing,  not  merely  in  the  range,  but  also  in  the 
character,  of  their  powers.  But  whilst  there  are  “  diversi¬ 
ties  of  gifts,”  there  is  “  the  same  spirit :  ”  while  each  takes 
his  special  direction,  the  general  method  of  study  is  the 
same  for  all.  And  it  is  a  testimony  alike  to  the  truth  of 
that  method  and  to  the  unity  of  Nature,  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  tendency  towards  agreement  among  those 
who  use  it  aright,  —  temporary  diflTerences  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  being  removed,  sometimes  by  a  more  complete  mastery 
of  her  language,  sometimes  by  a  better  apprehension  of  her 
ideas ;  and  lines  of  pursuit,  wliich  had  seemed  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct,  or  even  widely  divergent,  being  found  to  lead  at  last 
to  one  common  goal.  And  it  is  this  agreement  that  gives 
rise  to  the  genersu  belief  —  in  many,  to  the  confident  assur¬ 
ance —  that  the  scientific  interpretation  of  Nature  repre¬ 
sents  her  not  merely  as  she  seems,  but  as  she  really  is. 

dVTien,  however,  we  carefully  examine  the  foundation  of 
that  assurance,  we  find  reason  to  distrust  its  security ;  for 
it  can  l)e  shown  to  be  no  less  true  of  the  scientific  concep¬ 
tion  of  Nature  than  it  is  of  the  artistic  or  the  poetic,  that 
it  is  o  repreS'  n'a'ion  framed  by  the  mind  itself  out  of  the 
materials  supplieti  by  the  impressions  which  external  ob¬ 
jects  make  upon  the  senses :  so  that,  to  e.ich  man  of  science. 
Nature  is  what  he  individually  be'irves  her  to  be.  And  that 
belief  will  rest  on  very  different  bases,  and  will  have  very 
nnequd  values,  in  diflferent  departments  of  science.  Thus, 
in  what  are  commonly  known  as  the  “  exact  ”  sciences,  of 
which  astronomy  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  the  data 
sffonled  by  precise  methods  of  observation  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  reasoning  in  every  step  of  which  the  maiiie- 
mntician  feels  the  fullest  assurance  of  certainty ;  and  the 
final  doluction  is  justified  either  by  its  conformity  to  known 
or  nscertain.able  f^t-s,  —  as  when  Kepler  determined  the 
elliptic  orbit  of  Mars ;  or  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic¬ 


tions  it  has  sanctioned,  —  as  in  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse, 
or  an  occultation,  at  the  precise  moment  specified  many 
years  previously ;  or,  still  more  emphatically,  by  the  actual 
discovery  of  phenomena  till  then  unrccognizeil,  —  as  when 
the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  shown  by  Newton  to  be 
the  necessary  results  of  their  mutual  attraction,  were  proved 
by  observation  to  have  a  real  existence;  or  as  when  the 
unknown  disturber  of  Uranus  was  found  in  the  place 
assigned  to  him  by  the  computations  of  Adams  and  Le 
Verrier. 

We  are  accustomed,  and  I  think  most  rightly,  to  speak 
of  these  achievements  as  triumphs  of  the  human  intellect. 
But  the  very  phr<ase  implies  that  the  work  is  done  by  men¬ 
tal  agency ;  and  the  coincidence  of  its  results  with  the  facts 
of  observation  is  far  from  proving  the  intellectual  process 
to  have  been  correct.  For  we  learn  from  the  honest  con¬ 
fessions  of  Kepler  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
elliptic  orbit  of  Mars  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  which 
turned  his  erroneous  guesses  into  the  right  ilirection ;  and 
to  that  of  the  passage  of  the  Radius  Vector  over  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  by  the  notion  of  a  whirling  force  emanating 
from  the  sun,  which  we  now  regard  as  an  entirely  wrong 
conception  of  the  cause  of  orbital  revolution.  (See  Drink- 
water’s  “  Life  of  Kepler,”  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowl- 
ed<je,  pp.  26-35.)  It  should  always  be  remembered,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  with  all  its 
cumbrous  ideal  mec'hanism  of  “  centric  and  eccentric,  cycle 
and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb,”  did  intellectually  represent  all 
that  the  astronomer,  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
could  see  from  his  actual  stand-|K)int,  the  earth,  with  an 
accuracy  which  was  proved  by  the  iulfilment  of  his  antici¬ 
pations  ;  and  in  that  last  and  most  memorable  prediction, 
which  has  given  an  imperishable  fame  to  our  t  ■■  o  illustri¬ 
ous  contemporaries,  the  inade(]u  ‘cy  of  the  basis  afforded  by 
actual  observation  of  the  perturbations  of  Uranus,  required 
that  it  should  he  supplemented  by  an  assumption  of  the 
probable  distance  of  tne  disturbing]planet  beyond,  —  which 
has  been  shown  by  subsequent  observation  to  have  been 
only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Even  in  this  most  ex.act  of  sciences,  therefore,  we  cannot 
pro<-eed  a  step  without  translating  the  actual  phenomena 
of  Nature  into  intellectual  representations  of  those  phenom¬ 
ena  ;  and  it  is  because  the  Newtonian  conception  is  not 
oidy  the  most  simple,  but  is  also,  up  to  the  extent  of  our 
present  knowledge,  universal  in  its  conformity  to  the  facts  of 
observation,  that  we  accept  it  as  the  only  scheme  of  the 
universe  yet  promulgated  which  satisfies  our  intellectual  re¬ 
quirements. 

When,  under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  any  new 
inequality  was  discovered  in  the  motion  of  a  planet,  a  new 
wheel  had  to  be  added  to  the  iileal  mechanism,  —  as 
Ptolemy  said,  “  to  save  appearances.”  If  it  should  prove,  a 
century  hence,  that  the  motion  of  Neptune  himself  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  some  other  attraction  than  that  exerted  by  the 
interior  planets,  we  should  confidently  expect  that,  not  an 
itleal,  but  a  real,  cause  for  that  disturbance  will  be  Ibund  in 
the  existence  of  another  planet  beyond.  But  I  trust  that  I 
have  now  made  it  evident  to  you  that  this  confident  expec¬ 
tation  is  not  justified  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  Nature, 
but  arises  entirely  out  of  our  beliff  in  her  uniformity;  and 
into  the  grounds  of  tliis  and  other  primary  iieliets,  which 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  scientinc  reasoning,  we  shall 
presently  inquire. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  an  equal  cer¬ 
tainty  is  generally  claimed  for  conclusions  that  seem  to  flow 
immediately  from  observed  facts,  thou;,h  really  evolved  by 
intelU-ctual  processes :  the  apparent  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  those  processes  eitlier  causing  them  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  or  veiling  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are 
based.  Thus,  Mr.  Lockyer  sjieaks  as  confi  iently  of  the 
sun’s  chromosphere  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  and  of  the 
local  outbursts  which  cause  it  to  send  forth  projections  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  high,  as  if  he  had  been  able  to  capture 
a  flask  of  this  gas,  and  had  generated  water  by  causing  it  to 
unite  with  oxygen.  Yet  this  confidence  is  entirely  Kased 
on  the  assumption  that  a  certain  line  which  is  seen  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  hydrogen  flame,  means  hydrogen  also  when 
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■een  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun’s  chromosphere ;  and,  high 
as  is  the  probability  of  that  assumption,  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  demonstrated  certainty,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
inconceivable  that  the  same  line  might  be  produced  by  some 
other  substance  at  present  unknown.  And  so  when  Dr. 
Hug^ns  deduces  from  the  different  relative  positions  of 
certain  lines  in  the  spectra  of  different  stars  that  these 
stars  are  moving  from  or  towards  us  in  space,  his  admirable 
train  of  reasoning  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  these 
lines  have  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  that  they  represent 
tiu  same  elements,  in  every  luminary.  That  assumption, 
like  the  preceding,  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  probability  to  justify  the  reasoning  based  upon 
it:  more  especially  since,  by  the  other  researches  of  tn.it 
excellent  observer,  the  same  chemical  elements  have  been 
detected  as  vapors  in  those  filmy  cloudlets  which  seem  to 
be  stars  in  an  early  stage  of  consolidation.  But  when 
Frankland  and  Lockyer,  seeing  in  the  spectrum  of  the  yel¬ 
low  solar  prominences  a  certain  bright  line  not  identifiable 
with  that  of  any  known  terrestnal  flame,  attribute  tliis  to  a 
hypothetical  new  substance  which  they  propose  to  call 
helium,  it  is  obvious  that  their  assumption  rests  on  a  far 
less  secure  foundation,  until  it  shall  have  received  that 
verification  which,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Crookes’s  researches 
on  thallium,  was  afforded  by  the  actual  discovery  of  the 
new  metal,  whose  presence  had  been  indicated  to  him  by  a 
line  in  the  spectrum  not  attributable  to  any  substance  then 
known. 

In  a  large  number  of  other  cases,  moreover,  our  scientific 
interpretations  are  clearly  matters  of  judgment ;  and  this 
is  eminently  a  personal  act :  the  value  of  its  results  depend¬ 
ing,  in  each  case,  upon  the  (qualifications  of  the  individ^  for 
arriving  at  a  correct  decision.  The  surest  of  such  judg¬ 
ments  are  those  dictated  by  what  we  term  “  common-sense  ” 
as  to  matters  on  which  there  seems  no  rcxim  for  difference 
of  opinion,  bec.iuse  every  sane  person  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion,  although  he  may  be  able  to  give  no  other  reason 
for  it  than  that  it  appears  to  him  “  self^vident.”  Thus, 
while  philosophers  have  raised  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
discussion  of  the  basis  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
world  external  to  ourselves, — of  the  Non  Ego,  as  distinct 
from  the  Ego ;  and  while  every  logician  claims  to  have  found 
some  flaw  in  the  proof  advanced  by  every  other,  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  of  mankind  has  arrived  at  a  decision  that  is 
practically  worth  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  philosophers 
who  have  fought  again  and  again  over  this  battle-ground. 
And  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  trustworthiness  of 
this  common-sense  decision  arises  from  its  dependence,  not 
on  any  one  set  of  experiences,  but  upon  our  unconscious  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  our  experiences :  not  on 
the  (mnclusiveness  of  any  one  tram  of  reasoning,  but  on  the 
convergence  of  all  our  lines  of  thought  towards  this  one  centre. 

Now,  this  “  common-sense,”  disciplined  and  enlarged  by 
appropriate  culture,  becomes  one  of  our  most  valuable 
iustruments  of  scientific  inquiry,  affording  in  many 
instances  the  best,  and  sometimes  the  only,  basis  for  a 
rational  conclusion.  Let  us  take  as  a  typical  case,  in  which 
no  special  knowledge  is  required,  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  “  flint  implements  ”  of  the  Abbeville  and  Amiens 
gravel-beds.  No  logical  proof  can  be  adduced  that  the 
peculiar  shapes  of  these  flints  were  given  to  them  by  human 
hands ;  but  does  any  unprejudiced  person  now  doubt  it  ? 
The  evidence  of  design,  to  which,  after  an  examination  of 
one  or  two  such  specimens,  we  should  only  be  justified  in 
attaching  a  probable  value,  derives  an  irresistible  cogency 
from  accumulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  improb^ility 
that  these  flints  acquired  their  peculiar  shape  by  accident, 
becomes  to  our  minds  greater  and  greater  as  more  and  more 
such  specimens  are  found :  until  at  last  this  hypothesis, 
although  it  cannot  be  directly  disproved,  is  felt  to* be  almost 
inconceivable,  except  by  minds  previously  “  possessed  ”  by 
the  “  doiuinant  idea  ”  of  the  m^em  origin  of  man.  And 
thus  what  was  in  the  first  instance  a  matter  of  discussion, 
has  now  become  one  of  these  “  self-evident  ”  propositions, 
which  claim  the  unhesitating  assent  of  all  whose  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  entitled  to  the  least  weight. 

We  proceed  upwards,  however,  from  such  questions  as 


the  common-sense  of  mankind  generally  is  competent  to 
decide,  to  those  in  which  special  knowledge  is  required  to 
give  value  to  the  judgment ;  and  thus  the  interpretation  of 
Nature,  by  the  use  of  that  faculty,  comes  to  be  more  and 
more  individual,  —  things  being  perfectly  “  self-evident  ”  to 
men  of  special  cidturc  which  ordinary  men,  or  men  whose 
training  has  lain  in  a  different  direction,  do  not  apprehend 
as  such.  Of  all  departments  of  science,  geolosy  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  one  that  most  depends  on  this  specially-trained 
“  common-sense,”  which  brings,  as  it  were,  into  one  focni 
the  light  afforded  by  a  great  variety  of  studies,  —  physical 
and  chemical,  geographical  and  biological, — and  throws  it  on 
the  pages  of  that  Great  Stone  Book,  on  which  the  past 
history  of  our  globe  is  re<»rded.  And,  whilst  astronomy  is 
of  all  sciences  that  which  may  be  (xinsidered  as  most  nearly 
representing  Nature  as  she  really  is,  geology  is  that  which 
most  completely  represents  her  as  seen  through  the  medium 
of  the  interpreting  mind  :  the  meaning  of  the  phonoment 
that  constitute  its  data  being,  in  almost  every  instance,  open 
to  question;  and  the  judgments  passed  upon  the  same  fact* 
being  often  different  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
several  judges.  No  one  who  has  even  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  of  this  department  of  science  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  geology  of  each  epoch  has  been  the  reflections 
of  the  minds  by  which  its  study  was  then  directed ;  and 
that  its  true  progress  dates  from  the  time  when  that  “com¬ 
mon-sense  ”  method  of  interpretation  came  to  be  7m- 
erally  adopted  which  consists  in  seeking  the  explanation 
of  past  changes  in  the  forces  at  present  in  operation,  instead 
of  invoking  the  aid  of  extraonlinary  and  mysterious 
agencies,  as  the  older  geologists  were  wont  to  do  whenever 
they  wanted,  like  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers,  “to  save 
appearances.”  The  whole  tendency  of  the  ever-wirlening 
range  of  modern  geological  inquiry  has  been  to  show  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  so-called  “  laws  ”  of 
stratigraphical  and  palaeontological  succession,  and  how 
much  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  local  conditions.  So 
that,  while  the  astronomer  is  constantly  en.ibled  to  point  to 
the  fulfilments  of  his  predictions  as  an  evidence  of  the  co^ 
rectness  of  his  method,  the  geologist  is  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  any  such  means  of  verification.  For  the  value 
of  any  prediction  that  he  may  hazard,  as  in  regard  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  coal  in  any  given  area, 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  truth  of  the  general  doctrines 
of  geology  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  stratified  deposits, 
but  still  more  upon  the  detailed  knowledge  which  he  may 
have  acquired  of  the  distribution  of  those  deposits  in  the 
particular  locality.  Hence,  no  rea.sonably-ju<lging  man 
would  discredit  either  the  general  doctrines,  or  the  methods, 
of  geology,  because  the  prediction  proves  untrue  in  such  a 
case  as  that  now  about  to  be  brought,  in  this  neighborhood, 
to  the  trial  of  experience. 

We  have  thus  considered  man’s  function  as  the  scientific 
interpreter  of  Nature  in  two  departments  of  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  :  one  of  which  affords  an  example  of  tlie  strictest,  and 
the  other  of  the  freest,  method,  which  man  can  employ  in 
constructing  his  intellectual  representation  of  the  universe. 
And  as  it  would  be  found,  that,  in.  the  study  of  all  other 
departments,  the  same  methods  are  used,  either  separately 
or  in  combination,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  other  side  of 
our  inquiry;  namely,  the  origin  of  those  primary  beliefs 
which  constitute  the  groundwork  of  all  scientific  reasoning. 

The  whole  fabric  of  geometry  rests  upon  certain  axioms, 
which  every  one  accepts  as  true,  but  of  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  truth  should  be  assumed,  because  they  are 
incapable  of  demonstration.  So,  too,  the  deliverances  of 
our  “common-sense”  derive  their  trustworthiness 
what  we  consider  the  “  self-evidence  ”  of  the  propositions 
affirmed. 

This  inquiry  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  grert 
philosophical  problems  of  our  day,  which  has  been  discus^ 
hy  logicians  and  metaphysicians  of  the  very  highest  ability 
as  leaders  of  opposing  schools,  with  the  one  result  of  show¬ 
ing  how  much  can  be  said  on  each  side.  By  the  Intuition- 
alists  it  is  asserted  that  the  tendency  to  form  these  primary 
beliefs  is  inborn  in  man,  —  an  original  part  of  his  ment« 
organization :  so  that  they  grow  up  spontaneously  in  bu 
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Bind  tu  its  faculties  are  gradually  unfolded  and  developed, 
leqniring  no  other  experience  for  their  genesis  than  that 
suffices  to  call  these  faculties  into  exercise.  But  by 
tlie  advocates  of  the  doctrine  which  regards  experience  as 
the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
nrimaiT  beliefs  of  each  individual  are  nothing  else  than 
Moeralizations  which  he  forms  of  such  experiences  as  he 
bas  either  himself  acquired  or  has  consciously  learned 
gom  others;  and  they  deny  that  there  is  any  original  or 
intuitive  tendency  to  the  formation  of  such  beliefs  beyond 
that  which  consists  in  the  power  of  retaining  and  general- 
ihng  experiences. 

I  have  not  introduced  this  subject  with  anpr  idea  of 
placing  before  you  even  a  summary  of  the  ingenious  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  these  opposing  doctrines  have  been  re¬ 
spectively  supported :  nor  should  I  have  touched  on  the 
q^tion  at  all,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  a  means  of  recon- 
olement  between  them  cpji  be  found  in  the  idea  that  the 
tnielleclual  intuitions  of  any  one  generation  are  the  embodied 
experiences  of  the  previous  race.  For,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
there  has  b^n  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  thinking 
potter  of  man  :  every  product  of  the  culture  which  has  pre¬ 
ceded,  serving  to  prepare  the  soil  for  yet  more  abundant 
harvests  in  the  future. 

Now,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  in  man  of  acquired  constitutional  peculiarities,  which 
manifest  themselves  alike  in  tendencies  to  bmlily  and  to 
mental  disease,  so  it  seems  equally  true  that  acquired  mental 
lujbiludeii  often  impress  themselves  on  his  org.anization  with 
juflBcient  force  and  permanence  to  occasion  their  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  offspring  as  tendencies  to  simitar  modes  of  thought. 
And  thus,  while  all  admit  that  knowledge  cannot  thus  de¬ 
scend  from  one  generation  to  another,  an  increased  aptitude 
for  the  acquirement,  either  of  knowledge  generally,  or  of 
some  particular  kind  of  it,  may  be  thus  inherited.  These 
tendencies  and  aptitudes  will  acquire  additional  strength, 
expansion,  and  permanence,  in  each  new  generation,  from 
their  habitual  exercise  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  a 
continually  enlarged  experience;  and  thus  the  acquired 
habitudes  protluced  by  the  intellectual  culture  of  ages  will 
become  “  a  second  nature  ”  to  every  one  who  inherits  them.* 

We  have  an  illustration  of  this  progress  in  the  fact  of 
continual  occurrence,  that  conceptions,  which  prove  inad¬ 
missible  to  the  minds  of  one  generation,  in  consequence 
either  of  their  want  of  intellectual  power  to  apprehend 
them,  or  of  their  pre-occupation  by  older  habits  ol  thought, 
subsequently  find  a  universal  acceptance,  and  even  come  to 
be  approved  as  “  self^vident.”  Thus,  the  first  law  of 
motion,  divined  hy  the  genius  of  Newton,  though  opposed 
by  many  philosophers  of  his  time  as  contrary  to  all  ex¬ 
perience,  is  now  accepted  by  common  consent,  not  merely 
u  a  legitimate  inference  from  experiment,  but  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  necessary  and  universal  truth ;  and  the  same 
uiomatic  value  is  extended  to  the  still  more  general 
doctrine  that  energy  of  any  kind,  whether  manifested  in 
the  “  molar  ”  motion  of  masses,  or  consisting  in  the  “  mole¬ 
cular”  motion  of  atoms,  must  continue,  under  some  form  or 
other,  without  abatement  or  decay  :  what  all  admit  in  regard 
to  the  indestructibility  of  matter  being  accepted  as  no  less 
true  of  force ;  namely,  that  as  ex  nihilo  nil  jit,  so  nil  fit  ad 
tdkilum.^ 

•  I  am  gtsd  to  he  able  to  append  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
which  Ur.  .lohn  Mill,  the  vr.  at  master  of  the  Kxptrientlnl  ncliool,  watt 
food  enuuKh  to  writt*  to  me  a  few  months  since,  with  reference  to  the 
attempt  I  nnd  made  to  place  *■  commoii-aense  ui>on  tlila  ba..<is  (Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  Feb.,  1872) :  "  When  states  of  mind,  in  no  respect  in- 
BSteor  instinctive,  have  been  frequently  repeated,  the  mind  acquires, 
«•  i»  proved  by  the  power  of  hsbit,  a  greatly  increased  f.icility  of  i>a«8- 
Isg  Into  those  states;  and  tills  Increased  facility  must  be  owtog  to 
•ome  change  of  aphvsiral  character  in  the  organic  action  of  the  brain. 
There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  such  acquired  facilities  of 
pwilng  into  certain  modes  of  cerebral  action  cnn,  in  many  cases,  be 
tnnsmitted,  more  or  less  completely,  by  inheritance.  Tlie  limits  of 
this  power  of  transmi.ssioe,  and  the  conditions  on  wliich  it  depends, 
art  a  subject  now  fairly  before  the  scientific  world:  and  wc  shall, 
donbtless,  in  time,  know  much  more  about  them  than  ts'e  do  now. 
bt,  so  far  as  my  imperfect  krowledgeof  the  subject  qualifies  me  to 
hare  an  i.pinion,  I  take  much  the  same  view  of  it  that  you  do.  at  least 
Is  principle  ” 

f  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  now  known  as  that  of  the 

Conservation  of  Energy”  was  enunciated  by  Dr.  Maver,  In  the  very 
^Mrkable  essay  published  by  him  in  1845,  entitled  ”  Die  organisohe 
oswegung  in  ihrem  Zus  ammenhange  mit  dem  Stoffwechsel.” 


But,  it  may  be  urged,  the  very  conception  of  these  and 
similar  srreat  truths  is  in  itself  a  typical  example  of  intui¬ 
tion.  The  men  who  divined  and  enunciated  them  stand  out 
above  their  fellows  as  possessed  of  a  genius  that  could  not 
only.combine  but  create,  —  of  an  insight  which  could  clearly 
discern  what  reason  could  but  dimly  shadow  forth.  Grant¬ 
ing  this  freely,  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  intuitions 
of  individual  genius  are  but  specially  exalted  forms  of  en¬ 
dowments  which  are  the  general  property  of  the  race  at  the 
time,  and  which  have  come  to  be  so  in  virtue  of  its  whole 
previous  culture.  Who,  for  example,  could  refuse,  to  the 
marvellous  aptitude  for  perceiving  the  relations  of  numbers 
which  displayed  itself  in  the  untutored  boyhood  of  George 
Bidder  and  Zerah  Colburn,  the  title  of  an  intuitive  gift  ? 
But  who,  on  the  other  hand,  can  believe  that  a  Bidder  or  a 
Colburn  could  suddenly  arise  in  a  race  of  savages  who  cannot 
count  beyond  five  ?  Or,  again,  in  the  history  of  the  very 
earliest  years  of  Mozart,  who  can  fail  to  recognize  the  dawn 
of  that  glorious  genius  whose  brilliant  but  brief  career  left 
its  imperishable  impress  on  the  art  it  enriched  ?  But  who 
would  be  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  an  infant  Mozart  could 
be  bom  amongst  a  tribe  whose  only  musical  instmment  is  a 
tom-tom,  whose  only  song  is  a  monotonous  chant  ? 

Again,  by  tracing  the  gradual  genesis  of  some  of  those 
ideas  which  we  now  accept  as  “  self-evident,”  —  such,  for 
example,  as  that  of  the  “  uniformity  of  nature  ”  —  we  are 
able  to  recognize  them  as  the  expressions  of  certain  intel¬ 
lectual  tendencies,  which  have  progressively  augmented  in 
force  in  successive  generations,  and  now  manifest  them¬ 
selves  as  mental  instincts  that  penetrate  and  direct  our  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  thought.  Such  instincts  constitute  a  pre¬ 
cious  heritage,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  ever- 
increasing  value  through  the  long  succession  of  preceding 
generations ;  and  which  it  is  for  us  to  transmit  to  those 
who  shall  come  after  us,  with  all  that  further  Increase  which 
our  higher  culture,  and  wide  rangeof  knowledge, can  imaprt. 

And  now,  having  studied  the  working  action  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect  in  the  scientific  interpretation  of  Nature,  we 
fbaM  examine  the  general  character  of  its  products ;  and 
tlie  first  of  these  with  which  we  shall  deal  is  our  conception 
of  matter,  and  its  relation  to  force. 

The  psychologist  of  the  present  day  views  matter  entire¬ 
ly  through  the  light  of  his  own  consciousness,  —  his  idea  of 
matter  in  the  abstract  being  that  it  is  a  “  something  ”  which 
has  a  permanent  power  of  exciting  sensations;  his  idea  of 
any  “  property  ”  of  matter  being  the  mental  representation 
of  some  kind  of  sensory  imprt*ssion  he  has  received  from 
it ;  and  his  idea  of  any  particular  kind  of  matter  being  the 
representation  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  sense-percep¬ 
tions  which  its  presence  has  called  up  in  his  mind.  Thus, 
when  I  press  my  hand  against  this  table,  I  recognize  its  un¬ 
yieldingness  through  the  conjoint  medium  of  my  sense  of 
touch,  my  muscular  sense,  and  my  mental  sense  of  effort,  to 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  general  designation 
of  the  tactile  sense ;  and  I  attribute  to  that  table  a  hardness 
which  resists  the  effort  I  made  to  press  my  hand  into  its 
substance,  whilst  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the  force  I 
have  employed  is  not  sufficient  to  move  its  mass.  But  I 
press  my  hand  against  a  lump  of  dough ;  and,  finding  that 
its  substance  yields  under  my  pressure,  I  call  it  soft.  Or 
again,  I  press  my  hand  against  this  desk,  and  I  find  that, 
although  I  do  not  thereby  change  its  form,  I  change  its 
place  ;  and  so  I  get  the  tactile  idea  of  motion.  Again,  by 
the  impressions  received  through  the  same  sensorial  appa¬ 
ratus,  when  I  lift  this  book  in  my  hand,  I  am  led  to  attach 
to  it  the  notion  of  weight,  or  ponderosity ;  and,  by  lifting 
different  solids  of  about  the  same  size,  I  am  enabled,  by  the 
different  degrees  of  exertion  I  find  myself  obliged  to  make 
in  order  to  sustain  them,  to  distinguish  some  of  them  as 
light,  and  others  as  heavy.  Through  the  medium  of  another 
set  of  sense-perceptions,  which  some  regard  as  belonging  to 
a  different  category,  we  distinguish  Iwtween  bodies  that 
feel  hot  ”  and  those  that  feel  “  cold  ;  ”  and  in  this  manner 
we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  differences  of  temperature.  And 
it  is  through  the  medium  of  our  tactile  sense,  without  any 
aid  from  vision,  that  we  first  gain  the  idea  of  solid  form,  or 
the  three  dimensions  of  space. 
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Asain,  by  the  extension  of  our  tiictile  experiences,  we 
acquire  the  notion  of  liquids,  as  forms  of  matter  yielilinz 
readily  to  pressure,  but  possessing  a  sensible  weight  which 
may  eaual  that  of  solids  ;  and  of  air,  whose  resisting  power 
is  inucn  slighter,  and  whose  weight  is  so  small  that  it  can 
only  be  made  sensible  by  artificial  means.  Tlius,  then,  we 
arrire  at  the  notions  of  re-iitlance  and  of  weight  as  properties 
common  to  all  forms  of  matter ;  and  now  that  we  have  got 
ri<l  of  that  idea  of  light  and  heat,  electricity  and  magnet 
ism,  as  “  imponderable  fluids,”  which  used  to  vex  our  souls 
in  our  scientific  childhood,  and  of  which  the  popular  term, 
“  e’ectric  fluid,”  is  a  “  survival,”  we  accept  these  properties 
as  affbnling  the  practical  distinction  between  the  ”  mate¬ 
rial  ”  and  the  “  immaterial.” 

Turning  now  to  thiit  other  great  portal  of  sensation,  the 
sight,  tlirough  which  we  receive  most  of  the  messages  sent 
to  us  ii^>m  the  universe  around,  we  recognize  tne  same 
truth.  Thus  it  is  agreeil,  alike  by  physicists  and  physiolo¬ 
gists,  that  color  does  not  exist  at  nitch  in  the  object  itself, 
which  has  merely  the  power  of  reflecting  or  transmitting  a 
certain  number  of  millions  of  undulations  in  a  second  ;  and 
these  only  produce  that  affection  of  our  consciousness  «  hich 
we  call  color  when  they  fall  upon  the  retina  of  the  living 
percipient.  And  if  there  be  that  defect,  either  in  the  retin.i, 
or  in  the  apparatus  behind  it,  which  we  call  “color-blind¬ 
ness,"  or  Daltonism,  some  particular  hues  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  ;  or  there  may  even  be  no  power  of  distinguishing 
any  color  whatever.  If  we  were  all  like  Dalton,  we  should 
See  no  difference,  except  in  form,  between  ripe  cherries 
hanging  on  a  tree,  and  tlie  green  leaves  around  them :  if 
we  were  all  aflected  with  the  severest  form  of  color-blind¬ 
ness,  tlie  fair  face  of  Nature  would  lie  seen  by  us  as  in  the 
chiaroscuro  of  an  engraving  of  one  of  Turner’s  landscapes, 
not  as  in  the  glowing  hues  of  the  wondrous  picture  itself. 
And,  in  regaiel  to  our  visual  conceptions,  it  may  be  stated 
with  perfect  certainty,  as  the  result  of  very  numerous  ob¬ 
servations  made  u|x)n  persons  who  have  acquired  sight  for 
the  first  time,  that  these  do  not  serve  for  the  recognition 
even  of  tliose  objects  with  which  the  individual  had  become 
most  familiar  through  the  touch,  until  the  two  sets  of  sense- 
perceptions  have  been  co-ordinated  by  experience.* 

When  once  this  co-ordination  has  been  eflTected,  however, 
the  com|)osite  peri  eption  of  form,  which  we  derive  from  the 
visual  sense  alone,  is  so  complete,  that  we  seldom  require  to 
fall  back  upon  the  touch  fur  any  further  information  respect¬ 
ing  that  quality  of  the  object.  So,  again,  while  it  is  from 
the  co-onlinatiun  of  the  two  dissimilar  pictures  formed  by 
any  solid  or  projecting  object  u|)on  our  two  retinae  that  (as 
Sir  Charles  W  lieatstone’s  admirable  investigations  have 
shown)  we  ordinarily  derive,  through  the  sight  alone,  a  cor¬ 
rect  notion  of  its  solid  form,  there  is  adequate  evidence  that 
this  notion  also  is  a  mental  jwlgmeni,  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  acquire<l  in  early  infancy,  by  the  consentane¬ 
ous  exercise  of  the  visual  and  tactile  senses. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  those  wonderful  instruments  by 
which  our  visual  range  is  extended  almost  into  the  infinity 
of  space,  or  into  the  infinity  of  minuteness.  It  is  the  men¬ 
tal,  not  the  IxKlily,  eye  that  takes  cognizance  of  what  the 
telescope  and  the  microscope  reveal  to  us;  for  we  should 
have  no  well-groun  leil  conndence  in  their  revelations  as  to 
the  unknown,  if  we  had  not  first  acquired  experience  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  true  from  the  false  by  applying  them  to 
known  obii*cts ;  ami  every  interpretation  of  wh  it  we  see 
through  their  instrumentality  is  a  mental  judgment  as  to  the 
probable  form,  size,  and  movement,  of  bodies  removed  by 
either  their  distance  or  their  minuteness  from  being  cog¬ 
nosced  by  our  sense  of  touch. 

The  case  is  still  stronger  in  regard  to  that  last  addition 
to  our  scientific  armamenium,  which  promises  to  be  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  value  either  to  the  telescope  or  the  microscope ; 
for  it  may  be  truly  said  of  the  spectroscope  that  it  has  not 

•  Thus,  In  a  recently  n-eo  d*-<l  case  In  which  sizht  was  Imparted  by 
operation  to  s  vounfc  woman  who  had  been  blind  from  birth,  bu<  who 
had,  nevertheless,  learned  to  work  well  with  her  needle,  when  the  pair 
of  sdssorg  she  had  lieeii  aocusiomed  to  nse  was  placed  before  her, 
though  she  detcrllied  their  shap<',  color,  and  zllstenlnf  metallic  char- 
aoter,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  reooitniie  them  as  s^sors  until  she 
put  her  fineer  on  them,  w'  en  she  at  once  named  them,  laughina  at  her 
own  stupidity  (as  she  calied  it)  in  not  havini  made  them  out  before. 
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merely  extended  the  range  of  our  vision,  but  has  almost 
given  us  a  new  sense,  by  enabling  us  to  recognize  distinc¬ 
tive  properties  in  the  chemical  elements  which  were  previ. 
ously  ciuite  unknown.  And  who  shall  now  say  that  we 
know  ^1  that  is  to  be  known  as  to  any  form  of  matter  ?  or 
that  the  science  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  century  may 
not  furnish  us  with  as  great  an  enlargement  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  projicrties,  and  of  our  power  of  recognizing 
them,  as  that  of  its  third  has  done  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  this  view  of  the  material  nni- 
verse  open  to  the  imput.ation  that  it  is  “  evolved  out  of  the 
depths  of  our  own  consciousness,”  —  a  projection  of  our  own 
intellect  into  whit  surrounds  us;  an  ideal,  rather  than 
a  real,  world  ?  If  all  we  know  of  matter  be  an  “  intellectual 
concepiion,”  how  are  we  to  distinguish  this  from  such  as  we 
form  in  our  dreams?  for  these,  as  our  laureate  no  less 
happily  than  philosophically  expresses  it,  are  “  true  while 
they  last,”  Here  our  “  common-sense  ”  comes  to  the  rescue. 
We  “  awake,  and  behold,  it  was  a  dream  1  ”  Every  healthy 
mind  is  conscious  of  the  diflrerence  between  his  waking  and 
his  dreaming  experiences;  or,  if  he  is  now  and  then  puzzled 
to  answer  the  question,  “  Did  this  really  hap|)en,  or  did  I 
dreiin  it?”  the  perplexity  arises  from  the  consciousness 
that  it  might  have  nap))ened.  And  every  healthy  mind, 
finding  its  own  experiences  of  its  waking  state  not  only  self' 
consistent,  but  consistent  with  the  experiences  of  others, 
accepts  them  as  the  basis  of  his  beliefs,  in  preference  to  even 
the  must  vivid  recollections  of  his  dreams. 

Tlie  lunatic  pauper  who  regards  himself  as  a  king,  the 
asylum  in  whicn  he  is  confined  as  a  palace  of  regal  splendor, 
and  his  keepers  as  obsequious  attendants,  is  so  “  possessed” 
by  the  conception  framed  by  his  disordered  intellect  that 
he  does  project  it  out  of  himself  into  his  surroundings:  his 
refusal  to  admit  the  corrective  teaching  of  common-sense 
being  the  very  essence  of  his  malady.  And  there  are  not  a 
few  persons  abroad  in  the  world  who  equally  resist  the 
teachings  of  educated  common-sense  whenever  they  run 
counter  to  their  own  preconceptions,  and  who  may  be 
regarded  as,  in  so  far,  affected  with  what  I  once  heard  Mr. 
Carlyle  pithily  characterize  as  a  “  diluted  insanity.” 

It  has  been  asserted  over  and  over  a^ain,  of  late  years, 
by  a  class  of  men  who  claim  to  be  the  only  true  interpreters 
of  Nature,  that  we  know  nothing  but  matter,  and  laws 
matter,  and  that  force  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  May  it  not  be  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while 
our  notion  of  matter  is  a  conception  of  the  intellect,  f  ret  is 
that  of  which  we  have  the  most  direct,  —  perhaps,  even,  the 
only  direct,  —  cognizance?  As  I  h.ive  already  shown  you, 
the  knowledge  of  resistance  and  of  weight  which  we  gain 
through  our  tactile  sense  is  derived  from  our  own  percep¬ 
tion  of  exertion  ;  and  in  vision,  as  in  hearing,  it  is  the  force 
with  which  the  undulations  strike  the  sensitive  surface  that 
affects  our  consciousness  with  sights  or  sounds.  True  it  is 
that,  in  our  visual  and  auditory  sensations,  we  do  not,  as  in 
our  tactile,  directly  cognosce  the  force  which  produces 
them ;  but  the  physicist  has  no  difficulty  in  making  sensible 
to  us,  indirectly,  the  undulations  by  which  sound  is  propar 
gated,  and  in  proving  to  our  intellect  that  the  force  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  transmission  of  light  is  really  enormous.* 

It  seems  strange  that  those  who  make  the  loudest  appeal 
to  exjierience  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  should  thus  dis¬ 
regard  the  most  constant,  the  most  fund  imental,  the  most 
direct,  of  all  experiences,  —  as  to  which  the  common-sense  of 
mankind  affbras  a  guiding  light  much  clearer  than  any  that 
can  be  seen  through  the  dust  of  philosophical  discussion. 
For,  as  Sir  John  Ilerschel  most  truly  remarked,  the  univer¬ 
sal  consciousness  of  mankind  is  as  much  in  accord  in  regard 
to  the  existence  of  a  real  and  intimate  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  an 
external  world ;  and  that  consciousness  arises  to  every  ons 
out  of  bis  own  sense  of  personal  exertion  in  the  origination  of 
changes  by  his  individual  agency. 

Now,  while  fully  accepting  the  logical  definition  of 
as  the  “antecedent,  or  concurrence  of  antecedents, 
on  which  the  eflPect  is  invariably  and  unconditionally 
consequent,  we  can  always  single  out  one  dynamical 

*  Se«  Sir  John  Uertchel’a  “  Famtllar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects.” 
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jntecedent  —  the  power  which  does  the  work  —  from  the 
,22Te<'ate  of  matfrial  conditions  under  which  that  power 
distributed  and  applied.  No  doubt,  the  term  “  cause  ” 
it  very  loos<  ly  employed  in  popular  phra8eolo;ry :  often 
tu  jir.  Mills  has  shown)  to  designate  the  occurrence 
that  immediately  preceded  the  effect ;  as  when  it  is  said 
that  the  spark  which  falls  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  is  the 
cause  of  its  explosion,  or  that  the  slippin.;  of  a  man’s  foot  off 
the  rung  of  a  ladder  is  the  cause  of  his  fall.  But  even  a 
rery  slightly  trained  intelligence  can  distinguish  the  power 
which  acts  in  each  case  from  the  conditions  under  which  it 
gets.  The  force  which  produces  the  explosion  is  locked  up, 
gg  it  were,  in  the  powder;  and  ignition  merely  lilierates  it, 
hy  bringing  about  new  chemical  combinations.  The  fall  of 
the  man  from  the  ladder  is  due  to  the  gravity  which  was 
equally  pulling  him  down  while  he  rested  on  it;  and  the 
loss  of  support,  either  by  the  slipping  of  his  foot,  or  by  the 
breaking  ot  the  rung,  is  merely  that  change  in  the  material 
conditions  which  gives  the  power  a  new  action. 

Many  of  you  have  doubtless  viewed  with  admirini  inter¬ 
est  that  truly  wonderful  work  of  human  design,  the  Walter 
printing-machine.  You  first  examine  it  at  rest :  presently 
comes  a  man  who  simply  pulls  a  hanille  towards  him,  and 
the  whole  inert  mechanism  becomes  instinct  with  life : 
the  blank  paper,  continually  rolling  off  the  cylinder  at  one 
end,  being  delivered  at  the  other,  without  any  intermediate 
human  agency,  as  large  sheets  of  print,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
thousand  in  an  hour.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  most 
marvellous  eft'ect  ?  Surely  it  lies  essentially  in  the  power 
or  force  Mhich  the  pulling  of  the  handle  brought  to  bear  on 
the  machine  from  some  extraneous  source  of  power,  which  we, 
in  this  instance,  know  to  be  a  steam-engine  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  This  Ibrce  it  is,  which,  distributed  through  the 
various  parts  of  the  mechanism,  really  performs  the  action  of 
which  each  is  the  instrument :  they  only  supply  the  vehicle  for 
its  transmission  and  application.  The  man  comes  again,  and 
puslies  the  h«ndle  in  the  opposite  direction,  detaches  the 
machine  from  the  steam-engine,  and  the  whole  comes  to  a 
stand ;  and  so  it  remains,  like  an  inanimate  corpse,  until 
recalled  to  activity  by  the  renewal  of  its  moving  power. 

But,  say  the  reasouers  who  deny  that  force  is  anythin? 
else  than  a  fiction  of  the  imagination,  the  revolving  shaft  of 
the  steam-engine  is  “  matter  in  motion ;  ”  and  when  the 
connection  is  established  between  that  shaft  and  the  one 
that  drives  the  machine,  the  motion  is  communicated  Irom 
the  former  to  the  latter,  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
several  piirts  of  the  mechanism.  This  account  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  just  what  an  observer  might  give  who  ha<l  looked 
on  with  entire  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  what  his  eyes 
could  see ;  the  moment  he  puts  his  hand  upon  any  part  of 
the  machinery,  and  tries  to  stop  its  motion,  he  takes  as 
direct  cognizance,  through  his  sense  of  the  effort  retjuired 
to  resist  it,  of  the  force  which  produces  that  motion,  us  he 
does  through  his  eye  of  the  motion  itself. 

Now,  since  it  is  universally  admitted  that  our  notion  of 
the  external  world  would  be  not  only  iticomplete  but  erro¬ 
neous,  if  our  visual  perceptions  were  nut  su[)pletnented  by 
our  tactile,  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  our  in'^erpretation  of  the 

henumena  ot  the  utiivcrse  must  be  very  inadequate  if  we 

0  not  mentally  co-ordinate  the  idea  of  force  *  ith  that  of 
motion,  and  recognize  it  as  the  “efficient  cause”  of  those 
phenumeuii,  —  the  “material  conditions”  constituting  (to 
DSC  the  old  scholastic  term)  only  “  their  formal  cause.” 
And  1  lay  the  greater  stress  on  this  point,  because  the 
mechanical  philosophy  of  the  present  day  lends  more  and 
more  to  express  itself  in  terms  of  motion  rather  than 
in  terms  oi  Jorce,  —  to  become  kine  ics  instead  of  dynamics. 

Thus,  from  whatever  side  we  look  at  this  question, — 
whether  the  common-sense  of  mankind,  the  logical  analysis 
of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  or  the  study  ot  the 
wwking  of  our  own  intellects  in  the  interpretation  of  Na¬ 
ture,  —  we  seem  led  to  the  same  conclusion  :  that  the  no¬ 
tion  of  farce  is  one  of  those  elementary  forms  of  thought 
with  which  we  can  no  more  dispense  than  we  can  with  the 
notion  of  space,  or  of  succession.  And  I  shall  now,  in  the 
lut  place,  endeavor  to  show  you  that  it  is  the  substitution 
of  the  dynamical  fur  the  mere  phenomenal  idea  which  gives 


their  highest  value  to  our  conceptions  of  that  order  of  na¬ 
ture  which  is  worshipped  as  itself  a  god  by  the  class  of  in¬ 
terpreters  whose  doctrine  I  call  in  question. 

The  most  illustrative,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious,  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  difference  between  the  mere  generalization  of 
phenomena  and  the  dynamical  conception  that  applies  to 
them,  is  furnished  by  tlie  contrast  between  the  so-called 
laws  of  planetary  motion,  discovered  by  the  persevering  in¬ 
genuity  of  Kepler,  and  the  interpretation  of  that  motion, 
given  us  by  the  profound  insight  of  Newton.  Kepler’s 
three  laws  were  nothing  more  than  comprehensive  state¬ 
ments  of  certain  groups  of  phenomena  determined  by  ob¬ 
servation.  'The  first,  that  oi  the  revolution  of  the  planets 
in  elliptical  orhits,  was  based  on  the  study  of  the  observed 
places  of  Mars  alone  :  it  mizht  or  might  not  be  true  of  the 
otlier  planets;  for,  so  iar  as  Kepler  knew,  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  orbits  of  some  of  them  might  not  Ite  the  eccen¬ 
tric  circles  which  he  had  first  supposed  that  of  Mars  to  be. 
So  Kepler’s  second  law  of  the  passage  of  the  R  idius  Vec¬ 
tor  over  equal  areas  in  cq^ual  times,  so  long  as  it  was  simply 
a  generalization  of  facts  in  the  case  of  that  one  planet,  car¬ 
ried  with  it  no  reason  for  i^s  applicability  to  other  cases, 
except  that  which  it  might  derive  from  his  erroneous  con¬ 
ception  of  a  whirling  force.  And  his  third  law  was  in  like 
manner  simply  an  expression  of  a  certain  h  muonic  relation 
which  he  had  discovered  between  the  times  and  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  planets,  —  having  no  more  rational  value  than 
any  other  of  his  numerous  hypotheses. 

Now,  the  Newtonian  “  laws  ”  are  often  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  merely  higher  general iza' ions,  in  which  Kepler’s 
are  included  :  to  me  they  seem  to  jwssess  an  ahogether  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  For,  starting  with  the  conception  of  two 
forces,  one  of  them  tending  to  produce  c  mtinuous,  uniform 
motion  in  a  straight  line,  the  other  tending  to  produce  a 
uniformly  accelerated  motion  towards  a  fixed  point,  New¬ 
ton’s  wonderful  mastery  of  geometrical  reasoning  enabled 
him  to  show  that,  if  these  dynamical  a.ssuiiiptions  be  granted, 
Ki-pler’s  phenomenal  “  laws,”  being  necessary  consequences 
of  them,  must  be  unirersully  true.  And  while  that  demon¬ 
stration  would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to  give  him  an 
imperishable  renown,  it  was  his  still  greater  glory  to  divine 
that  the  fall  of  the  moon  towanls  the  e  irth  —  that  is,  the 
deflection  of  her  path  from  a  tangenti  i!  line  to  an  ellipse  — 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  order  as  the  f.ll  of  a  stone  to 
the  ground;  and  thus  to  show  the  apphcabiaiy  to  the  en¬ 
tire  universe  of  those  simple  dynamical  conceptions  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  geometry  of  the  “  Principia.” 

Thus,  then,  whilst  no  “  law”  wliLh  is  simply  a  generali- 
zn'ion  of  phenomena  can  be  consi  lereil  as  having  any  coer¬ 
cive  action,  we  may  assign  that  value  to  laws  which  express 
the  universal  conditions  of  the  action  of  a  force,  the  existence 
of  which  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  our  own  conscious¬ 
ness.  'The  assurance  we  feel  th  ft  the  attraction  of  gravita¬ 
tion  must  act  under  all  circumstances  according  to  its  one 
simple  law,  is  of  a  very  different  order  from  that  which  we 
have  in  regard  (for  example)  to  the  laws  of  chemical  at¬ 
traction,  which  are  as  yet  only  generalizations  of  phenom¬ 
ena.  And  yet,  even  in  that  strong  assurance,  we  are 
required,  by  our  examination  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rests, 
to  admit  a  reserve  of  the  possibility  of  something  different, — 
a  reserve  which  we  may  well  believe  that  Newton  himself 
must  have  entertained. 

A  most  valuable  lesson  as  to  the  allowance  we  ou'^ht  al¬ 
ways  to  make  for  the  unknown  “  possibilities  of  nature” 
is  taught  us  by  an  exceptional  phenomenon  so  famili  ir  that 
it  does  not  attract  the  notice  it  has  a  right  to  claim.  Next 
to  the  law  of  the  universal  attraction  of  masses  of  matter, 
there  is  none  that  has  a  wider  range  than  that  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  bodies  hy  heat.  Excluding  water,  and  one  or  two 
other  substances,  the  fact  of  such  expansion  might  be  said 
to  be  invariable;  and,  as  regards  boilies  whose  gaseous  con¬ 
dition  is  known,  the  law  of'  expansion  can  be  stated  in  a 
form  no  less  simple  and  definite  than  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Supposing  those  exceptions,  then,  to  be  unknown,  the  law 
wonid  be  universal  in  its  range.  But  it  comes  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  that  water,  whilst  conforming  to  it  in  its  expansion, 
from  39^°  upwards  to  its  boiling  point,  as  also  when  it 
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passes  into  steam,  to  the  special  law  of  expansion  of  vapors, 
IS  exceptional  in  its  expantion  also  from  39|°  downvarda  to 
its  freezing-point ;  and  of  this  failure  in  the  universality  of 
the  law  no  rationale  can  be  given.  Still  more  strange  is  it, 
that,  by  dissolving  a  little  in  water,  we  should  remove 
this  exceptional  peculiarity;  for *ea-water continues  to  con¬ 
tract  from  39^  downwards  to  its  freezing  point,  12°  or  14° 
lower,  just  as  it  does  with  reduction  oi  temperature  at 
higher  ranges. 

Thus,  from  our  study  of  the  mode  in  which  we  arrive  at 
those  conceptions  of  the  orderly  sequence  observable  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature  which  we  call  “  laws,”  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  human  conceptions,  subject  to 
human  lallibility ;  and  that  they  mayor  may  not  express  the 
ideas  of  the  great  Author  of  nature.  To  set  up  these  laws 
as  self-acting,  and  as  either  excluding,  or  rendering  unneces¬ 
sary,  the  power  which  alone  can  give  them  effect,  appears 
to  me  as  arrogant  as  it  is  unphilosophical.  To  speak  of  any 
law  as  “  regulating  ”  or  “  governing  ”  phenomena  is  only 
permissible  on  the  assumption  that  the  law  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  tlie  moilut  operandi  of  a  governing  power.  I  was 
once  in  a  great  city  which  for  two  days  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  lawless  mob.  Magisterial  authority  was  suspended  by 
timidity  and  doubt :  the  force  at  its  command  was  paralyzed 
by  want  of  resolute  direction.  'ITie  “  laws  ”  were  on  the 
statute-book,  hut  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  them.  And 
so  the  powers  of  evil  did  their  terrible  work  ;  and  fire  and 
rapine  continued  to  destroy  life  and  property  without  check 
until  new  po^er  came  in,  when  the  reign  of  law  was  re¬ 
stored. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  culminating  point  of  man’s 
intellectual  interpretation  of  Nature,  —  his  recognition  of 
the  unity  of  the  power  of  which  her  phenomena  are  the 
diversified  manifestations.  Towards  this  point  all  scientific 
inquiry  now  tends.  The  convertibility  of  the  physical 
forces,  the  correlation  of  these  with  tlie  vital,  and  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  that  nexus  between  mental  and  bodily  activity,  which, 
explain  it  as  we  may,  cannot  be  denied,  all  lead  upward 
towards  one  and  the  same  conclusion ;  and  the  pyramid  of 
which  that  philosophical  conclusion  is  the  apex  has  its 
foundation  in  the  primitive  instincts  of  humanity. 

By  our  own  progenitors,  as  by  the  untutored  savage  of 
the  present  day,  every  change  in  which  human  agency  was 
not  apparent  was  referred  to  a  particular  animating  intelli¬ 
gence.  Anil  thus  they  attributed,  not  only  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  Ixxlies,  but  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
each  to  its  own  deity.  These  deities  were  invested  with 
more  than  human  power;  but  they  were  also  supposed  ca¬ 
pable  of  human  p  issions,  and  subject  to  human  capricious- 
ness.  As  the  uniformities  of  nature  came  to  be  mure  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized,  some  of  these  deities  were  invested  with 
a  dominant  control,  while  others  were  supposed  to  be  their 
subordinate  ministers.  A  serene  majesty  was  attributed  to 
the  greater  gods  who  sit  above  the  clouds,  whilst  their  in¬ 
feriors  might  “  come  down  to  earih  in  the  likeness  of  men.” 
With  the  growth  of  the  scientific  study  of  nature,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  its  harmony  and  unity  gained  evcr-increasing 
strenodh.  And  so  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Greek 
and  &man  philosophers,  we  find  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  idea  of  t  ne  unity  of  the  directing  mind  from  h  hich  the 
order  of  n  dure  proceeds ;  for  they  obviously  believed,  that, 
as  our  modern  poet  has  expressed  it,  — 

“  All  are  hut  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.” 

The  science  of  modem  times,  however,  has  taken  a  more 
special  direction.  Fixing  its  attention  exclusively  on  the 
order  of  nature,  it  has  separated  itself  wholly  from  theolo¬ 
gy,  whose  function  it  is  to  seek  after  its  cause.  In  this,  sci¬ 
ence  is  fully  justified,  alike  bj^  the  entire  independence  of 
its  objects,  and  by  the  histoncal  tact  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  hampered  and  impeded  in  its  search  for  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  nature  by  the  restraints  which  the  theologians 
have  attempted  to  impose  upon  its  inquiries.  But  when 
science,  pa^sing  beyond  its  own  limits,  assumes  to  take  the 
place  of  theology,  and  sets  up  its  own  conception  of  the 
order  of  nature  as  a  sufficient  account  of  its  cause,  it  is  in- 
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vading  a  province  of  thought  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  and 
nut  unreasonably  provokes  the  hostility  of  those  who  ouvht 
to  be  its  best  friends.  ” 

For  w  hilst  the  deep-seated  instincts  of  humanity,  and  the 
pn.fuundest  researches  of  philosophy,  alike  point  to  mind  u 
the  one  and  only  source  of  power,  it  is  the  high  prerugatire 
of  science  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  power  which  is 
operating  upon  the  limitless  extent  and  variety  of  the 
universe,  and  to  trace  its  continuity  through  the  vast  series 
of  ages  that  have  been  occupied  in  its  evdution.  ^ 


THE  TURKISH  VIZIERAT. 

Mahmoud  Pasha  has  fallen.  Midhat  Pasha  has  been 
appointed  grand  vizier.  Consequently,  corruption  is  to  be 
abolished  in  Constantinople,  go(M  men  are  to  be  selected 
tor  all  pashalics,  the  army  and  navy  are  to  be  made  effi¬ 
cient,  the  treasury  is  to  be  restored  to  solvency,  and  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  at  once  to  be  “regenerated,”  to  tlie  de¬ 
light  of  bon  l-holders.  It  is  the  tenth  time  we  have  heard 
all  that  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  the  tenth  time  we 
have  seen  it  partially  believed  by  men,  who,  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  inner  lile  of  the  East,  conceive  of  a  grand  viz¬ 
ier  of  Turkey  as  a  sort  of  premier,  the  chief  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  European  plan,  —  a  group  of  ministers  intent 
on  governing,  and  on  governing  well.  Deceived  by  their 
experience  of  the  West,  they  cannot  imagine  that  tlie  new 
vizier,  whom  they  know  to  be  invested  wi  h  all  the  rank  of  a 
prime  minister,  and  much  more  than  the  power  ever  con¬ 
ceded  in  the  West  to  such  an  official,  even  when  he  is  the 
successful  chancellor  of  a  new  empire,  is,  for  the  ends  of 
which  they  dreair,  absolutely  powerless ;  that  his  authority 
rests  on  a  different  basis,  and  his  energies  will  be  impeded 
by  totally  different,  and  much  more  unconquerable,  obstacles. 
Midhat  Pasha,  the  new  vizier  of  Turkey,  —  a  good,  though 
narrow-minded  administrator,  with  a  bias  in  favor  of 
“Western  ideas;”  that  i|,  of  material  improvement,  of 
nads,  bridges,  frce  trade,^nd  strict  government,  —  will 
fail,  as  Mahmoud  Pasha,  a  good,  though  narrow-minded 
official,  with  a  bias  in  favor  of  lavishness,  laiisez-faire,  and 
military  preparation,  failed;  and  fur  the  same  reason: 
that  to  use  his  excessive  power  to  any  pur}K>se  other  than 
enriching  himself,  he  must  keep  his  power;  and  kce|)ing  his 
power  implies  success  in  an  end  which  is  unattainable  ex¬ 
cept  by  s.icrificing  to  it  all  other  nobler  ends.  The  grand 
vizier  of  Turkey  has  immense  prerogatives ;  but  they  are 
no  more  self-derived  than  those  of  an  English  premier,  and 
they  rest  upon  a  far  more  shifting  foundation,  —  the  favor 
of  an  ignorant  and  capricious  individual.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  him  to  conciliate  all  Turkey  :  it  is  of  no  use  for  him  to 
conciliate  the  great  divan,  the  assembly  of  notables  which, 
in  some  feeble  way,  represents  in  Turkey  the  parliaments  of 
the  West.  He  must  conciliate  an  individual,  the  sultan,  or 
he  falls  in  an  instant,  as  Mahmoud  has  fallen,  at  a  word,  at 
a  frown,  at  a  wave  of  the  hand  ;  and  in  his  fall  may  lose 

flower,  property,  or,  if  the  sultan  is  in  the  least  excited, 
ife  itself.  Of  himself  the  grand  vizier  has  and  can  have 
neither  fortune,  nor  position,  nor  party,  nor  hold  upon  the 
nation,  —  which,  after  he  had  saved  it,  would  hcarof  his  ex¬ 
ecution  by  torture  with  the  remark  that  God  was  great,  and 
the  padishah  also.  To  retain  power,  that  is,  to  &  oi  any 
use  at  all,  he  must  either  gratify  the  sultan  himself, — 
and  this  is  the  course  all  the  nobler  viziers  have  tried,  — 
or  he  must  secure  his  entourage :  must,  that  is,  conciliate 
his  mother,  his  favorite  servant,  his  women,  his  relatives  by 
marriage,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  great  pashas,  the 
chief  of  the  priesthood,  —  every  being  who  has  confidential 
access  to  the  sovereign,  and  can  whisfier  a  charge,  or  hint  a 
suspicion,  or  intimate  a  wish,  which  the  absolute  master  may, 
even  by  chance,  desire  to  gratify.  In  other  words,  the 
vizier  must  either  obtain  dominance  by  force  of  character 
over  a  man  born  to  supreme  authority,  whom  he  dare  not 
address  as  an  equal,  —  ignorant  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is 
capable  of  ordering  an  expenditure  of  half  a  million  on  a 
new  palace  without  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  private 
finances,  and  capricious  with  the  wild  caprice  of  a  weaiy 
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Oriental  who  would  set  the  world  on  fire  for  five  minut>  s’ 
excitement ;  or  he  must  satisfy  the  most  exigeant.  expensive, 
end  wilful  of  mankind,  —  the  men  and  women  who  fill  up  the 
dsT  of  tt  great  Oriental  monarch;  persons  who  are  in  their 
^risbes  as  unreasonable  as  spoiled  children ;  who  commit  sui¬ 
cide  if  they  are  baffled,  and  who  have  complete  control, 
got  indeed  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  opinions,  of  the  mon- 
er^,  who  has  direct  and  easy  access  to  them  alone.  The 
lecond  task  is  impos  ible,  and  has  never  been  performed. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  Turkey  a  feeble  sultan  has 
t,een  ruled  by  a  great  vizier,  who  has  mastered  either  him 
or  his  mother ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  vizier  perma¬ 
nently  mastering  the  seragli<^  nor  would  it  now  be  of  much 
gdrantage  if  he  could.  Midhat  Pasha  may  have  the  ca- 
pgcity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
^ne :  but  he  cannot,  while  premier,  leave  Constantinople 
for  a  week ;  cannot  prevent  the  sultan  from  giving  any 
order  he  pleases,  — that  is,  Irom  deranging  his  own  entire 
Kheme  of  government ;  and  cannot  prevent  his  subordi¬ 
nates  throughout  the  empire  from  making  their  own  for¬ 
tunes.  He  may  advise ;  but  no  advice  will  prevent  an  irre¬ 
sponsible,  and  almost  sacred  being,  who  believes  that  his 
duty  is  command,  from  giving  any  ortler  he  chooses,  how¬ 
ever  destructive  to  the  treasui^,  or  injurious  to  the  people, 
or  dangerous  to  the  State.  This  very  sultan  has  repeat¬ 
edly  used  up  a  loan,  obtained  at  enormous  interest,  to  buy 
aniroD-elad,  or  build  a  needless  palace,  or  gratify  the  whim 
of  some  favorite  of  the  hour.  The  vizier  may  finesse ;  but 
he  cannot  prevent  bribed  or  bad  counsellors  from  govern¬ 
ing  the  tew  persons  to  whom  his  secluded  master  is  really 
nccessible :  and  he  may  order ;  but  he  cannot  prevent  cor¬ 
rupt  officials  at  a  d.stance,  or,  indeed,  in  Constantinople, 
livm  doing  any  profitable  act  which,  by  threats,  bribes,  or 
intrigues,  they  can  keep  from  his  ears.  He  cannot  control, 
or  attempt  to  control,  the  sultan’s  harem,  which  contains 
pertous  to  whom  Dubarry  was  a  politician ,  he  cannot 
threaten,  or  attempt  to  threaten,  the  slieikh-ul-lslam,  who 
is  in  Turkey  what  Englishmen  suppose  Paul  Cullen  to  be 
in  Ireland  ;  he  cannot  defy,  or  attempt  to  defy,  a  Mussulman 
mob,  wliich  is  to  an  onlinary  mob,  say  of  Belfast  Orange¬ 
men,  what  they  are  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  All  he  can  do  is  to  punish  a  lew  visible  wrong¬ 
doers,  —  to  issue  a  few  philanthropic  edicts ;  and,  if  he  is 
very  fortunate  and  clever,  to  shift  taxation  so  that  the  taxes 
are  a  little  more  productive  than  of  old. 

A  “  riding  sultan  ”  might  “  regenerate  ”  Turkey,  in  the 
English  sense  of  that  inapplicable  phrase ;  that  is,  mi'jht 
restore  a  temporary  vigor  to  the  internal  government  of  the 
empire,  so  as  to  fill  the  treasury,  and  reform  the  army,  and 
secure  justice  to  the  people ;  but  that  work  can  be  performed 
by  no  other  of  mankind.  Alone  among  the  despotic  dynas- 
fies,  —  this  is  the  central  fact  of  Turkish  politics,  which 
Englishmen  never  understand, — amidst  acourt  growingever 
more  corrupt,  and  a  governing  caste  ever  less  numerous  and 
moredisheartened,  unlike  Stuarts  or  Bourbons  orHapsburgs, 
ordescendantsof  Timour,  the  house  of  Othman  has  lost  none 
of  its  subjects.  Protected  by  the  profound  belief  of  all  Asi- 
stics  in  the  divine  right  of  the  executive  ;  exalted  by  its  pos¬ 
session  of  the  kaliphate,  —  that  is,  the  direct  vicegerency 
which  God  committed  to  the  head  of  Islam;  ennobled 
by  the  history  of  five  centuries,  during  which  it  has  produced 
an  unexampled  number  of  born  rulers,  soldiers,  and  con¬ 
querors  ;  and  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  halo  by  the  belief  of 
the  populace,  that,  with  its  fortunes,  the  fortunes  of  the  faith 
will  wax  and  wane,  the  house  is  still  obeyed  absolutely 
throughout  its  dominions.  Throughout  those  vast  decadent 
provinces  there  are  but  five  individuals  —  the  heir-appar¬ 
ent,  the  sheik-ul-Islam,  the  khedive,  the  heir  of  the  Ab- 
basside  kaliphate  (a  noble  who  lives,  we  believe,  usually 
near  Damascus),  and  the  shereef  of  Mecca  —  who  could  hojte 
to  survive  for  an  hour  a  direct  order  for  their  execution,  and  of 
these,  but  two  could  resist  it  with  any  hope  of  success;  while 
there  is  no  official,  however  highly  place<l,  except  the  khe¬ 
dive  (who  is  protected  by  treaty),  who  would  not  fall  at  once, 
without  resistance,  before  the  sultan’s  written  decree.  There 
is  DO  law,  no  custom,  and  no  opinion,  which  would  prevent 
Abdul  Aziz  from  raising  his  eldest  son,  or  the  youngest  ser- 


p;ant  of  his  guard,  being  a  Mussulman,  to  the  grand  viz- 
lerat.  The  ignorant,  deceived,  sometimes  worn-out,  sultan 
is  obeyed  like  a  Roman  off  or  a  Hohenzollem, —  could,  if  so 
inclined,  order  the  desolation  of  a  province,  or  decree,  with 
certain  assurance  of  success,  the  extirpation  of  his  own 
standing  army.  There  is  no  force  in  Turkey,  which,  if  the 
sultan  were  resolved,  he  could  not,  by  appealing  to  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  mob,  at  once  destroy.  He  could  do  more  than 
this.  The  strange  prerogative  which  we  recently  attributed 
to  the  mikado — that  of  changing  the  wills  of  men,  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  moral  tone  of  whole  populations — attaches  also  to  the 
sultan;  and  we  believe  that  those  who  best  understand  Con¬ 
stantinople  will  least  doubt  that  a  sultan  of  genius,  who 
chose  to  be  his  own  vizier, — a  man  w  ho  would  govern  and  ad¬ 
minister  for  himself,  who  rode  through  his  dominions  con¬ 
stantly,  seeing,  rewarding,  punishing,  with  his  own  eyes  and 
his  own  mouth,  could  instantly  change  the  spirit  of  the  en¬ 
tire  administration ;  could  call  out  upright  servants ;  could 
make  scoundrels  not  only  afraid,  but  unwUling,  to  go  on  with 
their  intrigues.  He  would  lift  from  the  Mussulman  heart 
the  despairing  selfishness  which  has  taken  the  virtue  out  of 
it.  “  Amurath  again  I  We  are  not,  then,  dy  ing.  The 
Giaour  is  not  necessarily  heir  of  the  future.  AVoe  to  those 
who  impede  him,  though  we  die  in  the  work,  or,  living,  live 
on  sixpence  a  day  I  ”  That  would  be  the  immediate  feel- 
ingof  the  dominant  race  of  Turkey,  — of  men  whose  sole  care 
now  is  accumulation ;  and  though  the  work  might  ultimate¬ 
ly  prove  too  severe,  or  Christian  opposition  too  strong 
(for  a  real  sultan  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  Koran,  cr  the  £ 
uancial  difficulties  insuperable  by  Asiatic  brains),  we  believe 
that,  for  a  time,  fur  half  a  life  at  all  events,  order  and  up¬ 
rightness  and  energy  might  be  restored  to  the  empire.  But 
nothing  short  of  the  semi-divine  authority  of  the  sultanet, 
with  its  vague  religious  claims  and  legendary  relation  to  the 
faith,  could  invest  any  man  in  those  regions  with  the  need¬ 
ful  power  over  men’s  imaginations  and  morale  as  well  as 
over  tlieir  bodies  and  their  selfishness.  No  vizier,  however 
able  or  however  respected,  can  possess  it :  it  cannot  Ite  dele¬ 
gated  to  any  agent,  were  he  as  able  as  the  first  Kipriuli,  or 
as  upright  as  Omar  Pasha ;  and  therefore  Midhat  Pasha,  like 
every  predecessor,  like  Fuad  and  Mahmoud,  will  accomplish 
nothing  beyond  concealing  fur  one  day  mure  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  exchanges  the  inevitable  collapse. 

Is  there  the  smallest  chance  of  the  apjyearance  of  such  a 
sultan  ?  'There  is  only  one  reason  why  he  should  not  a|>- 
pear :  the  extreme  interest  one  at  least  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers,  if  not  two,  wouhl  have  in  declaring  his  reforms  acts  of 
hostility  directed  against  the  Christian  world.  He  would 
probably  have  to  rely  exclusively  on  Mussulman  agents,  and 
would  certainly  have  to  decree  a  compromise  with  the  na¬ 
tional  creditors  ;  and  either  course  would  justify  his  perma¬ 
nent  enemies  in  calling  on  Europe  to  put  down  such  a  “  foe 
of  civilization.”  But,  apart  from  this  danger,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  great  sultan  should  not  appear,  to  make  one 
more  struggle  for  his  race  and  creed.  1  he  house,  from  its 
peculiar  household  law  of  marriage,  or,  rather,  of  continuance, 

—  for  it  never  marries,  —  is  only  worn  out  on  one  side :  the 
present  sultan’s  mother  was,  as  Mmlame  Kibrizii,  the  wife 
of  a  grand  vizier,  tells  us,  a  watercarrier ;  and  the  luxury 
of  the  seraglio,  to  which  we  ascribe  so  much,  existed  five 
centuries  ago  as  it  exists  now.  Mahmoud,  the  destroyer  of 
the  Janissaries,  came  out  of  profound  seclusion,  as  the  next 
sultan  will.  More  positive  knowledge,  perhaps,  is  required 
for  the  conduct  of  external  allairs :  but  in  internal  affairs 
little  has  altered  in  Turkey  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
sultan,  active  as  Hadrian,  energetic  as  Mohammed  Ali,  stem 
as  Amurath  II.,  should  not  emerge  from  the  palace  once 
more,  make  Turkey  vigorous,  and  ultimately  perish,  as  he 
would  perish,  in  a  conflict  with  civilization.  If  De  Toeque- 
ville  is  right  (and  one  fancies  he  is  right)  in  saying  that  all 
dynasties  follow,  more  or  less,  the  law  of  their  development, 

—  the  Napoleons  being  destructible  only  by  defeat  in  the 
field,  as  the  Guelphs  in  England  would  be  only  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  vote,  —  this  should  be  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Oth¬ 
man, —  to  produce  once  more  a  warrior-sultan,  who,  with  his 
empire,  would  perish  in  open  battle  against  a  foe  stronger 
on  the  battle-field  than  himself  and  his  horde.  That,  how- 
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ever,  is  a  mere  speeulation,  quite  unworthy,  bond-holders 
will  think,  of  a  responsible  journalist ;  but  this  is  no  dream, 
—  that  there  will  be  no  “  regeneration  ”  in  Turkey,  no  re-in- 
vigoration  of  its  jwwer,  no  change  of  any  kind  satisi'actory 
to  the  West,  till  the  eldest  male  of  the  house  of  Othman 
takes  the  work  in  hand  himself.  He  also  will  fail ;  but  a 
thousand  years  hence  he  will  live  in  history  as  these  pale 
shadows  of  grand  viziers,  mere  agents  of  palace  intriguers, 
will  never  do. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  THEATRICALS. 

The  season  of  French  plays  in  London  this  year  has 
been  unusu  dly  long,  but,  with  one  or  two  brilliant  excep 
tions,  sterile  of  interest.  Perhaps  M.  Felix  bad  reckoned 
too  surely  on  the  expected  visit  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
and  had,  therelbre,  ne»lccted  to  provide  other  attractions. 
To  begin  with,  the  winter  season  was  very  discouraging. 
Every  thing — the  weather,  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  AV ales, 
the  Christmas  pieces  —  combined  to  keep  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre  empty.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  London 
playgocTS  have  no  genuine  love  for  French  plays.  The 
fashionable  world  will  go  once  or  twice  during  the  season, 
because  it  is  proiier  to  do  so,  ami  lurnishes  a  tojiic  of  con¬ 
versation;  but  the  general  piddic  is  too  little  acq^uainted 
with  French  to  be  able  to  Ibllow  a  play  with  facility,  and 
too  inditt’erent  to  buy  the  piece  first,  and  study  it  carefully. 
This  lazy  tem|)er  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  present 
condition  of  our  own  sta^e.  One  of  our  moilcrn  plays 
taxes  the  attention  so  little,  possesses  so  few  claims  to  lit¬ 
erary  or  artistic  merit,  that  jiersons  naturally  conclude  that 
the  plays  of  other  countries  are  equally  insipid.  Th.at  lew 
of  the  Parisian  novelties  were  given  to  us  was  no  fault  of 
poor  M.  Felix.  Play  after  play  was  submit'ed  to  the  lord 
chamberlain,  only  to  lie  rt'jected  by  that  Cerberus  of  our 
dramatic  purity.  AVhen  such  works  as  “  La  Baronne  ”  or 
“  Fernande  ”  were  forbidden,  one  wonders  on  what  princi¬ 
ples  his  licenser  made  his  selection  :  nor  does  this  wontler 
diminish  when  we  see  the  actual  plays  that  are  allowed. 
If  “  Fernande  ”  —  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  powerful 
dramas  and,  it  may  Ik:  added,  one  of  the  most  moral,  that 
have  been  acted  in  France  for  many  years, —  is  too  highly 
flavored  lor  the  ch.iste  eyes  and  ears  of  Enirlish  audiences, 
why  allow  “M.id.ime  attend  Monsieur,” — apiece  whose  nas¬ 
tiness  is  only  equalled  by  its  vulgarity  ?  Who  are  Chau- 
mont  and  Schneider,  that  they  should  enjoy  privileges  de¬ 
nied  to  others  ?  And  yet,  during  the  very  seasons  iii  which 
Lalbnt  was  Ibrbidden  to  play  “  Les  Vieux  Garcons  ”  and 
the  comer/ie  “  Julie,”  the  second  of  these  ladies,  Schneider, 
was  kicking  up  her  heels  as  high  as  she  liked  in  “  La 
Grande  Duehesse,”  or  hiccupping  in  “  Pcrichole  ”  louder 
than  ever  she  dared  in  Paris.  And  lately,  alU-r  the  pieces 
alluded  to  aliove  had  been  forbidden.  Mine.  Chaiimont  was 
allowed  to  act  and  sing  nearly  every  piece  and  every  song 
that  she  chose.  Was  “  Le  ifenage  en  Ville  ”  a  delicate  or 
an  improving  comedy?  Could,  in  fact,  any  thing  be  much 
coarser?  But  the  pass  we  have  come  to  is  simply  this  : 
we  are  alloweii  to  do  any  thing  we  like  on  the  stage  in 
Eno'land,  provided  we  sny  as  little  as  possible.  Swiety 
winks  demurely  at  the  nudities  of  burlesque,  and  blushes 
with  simulated  modesty  at  the  “  School  lor  Scandal,”  which 
would  scarcely  obtain  a  license  nowadays. 

ARer  a  few  performances  by  M.  and  Illme.  Lafontaine, 
and  a  long  series  by  M.  Ravel,  upon  whom,  it  must  be  ad- 
niitteil,  age  is  beginning  to  tell  painfully,  “  Cbristiane  ”  was 
proiluced, — a  four-act  play  by  M.  Gondinet.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  reason  why  this  play  should  have  been  so 
successful  as  it  was  in  Paris,  particularly  before  so  critical 
an  audience  as  that  of  the  llie&trc  Fran9ais.  AVhen  it  is 
read,  the  characters  appear  unsympathetic,  the  action  pro¬ 
lix,  and  the  dialogue  desti  ute  of  wit  or  sparkle.  But  on 
the  stage,  thank;  to  the  ait  of  MM.  Delaunay  and  Febvre, 
and  the  charms  of  Mile.  Reichenberg,  many  of  these  de¬ 
fects  vanish.  Still,  it  is  a  poor  piece,  and  could  not  have 
done  much  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  M.  Felix,  though  it 
was  presented  with  much  care,  and  the  company  played 
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well  together.  Then  we  had  Mile.  Ad^le  Page  in  several 
parts, — of  which,  perhaps,  the  hackneyed  “Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur  ”  is  the  liest;  Mile.  Fargucil  in  “Nos  Intimes” 
“  D.ilila,”  and  “  Pattes  de  Mouches,”  anil,  lastly,  in  “  Raba- 
gas.”  By  this  time  the  company  had  been  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  performance  of  the  play  was  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  original  one  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  in 
some  respects  superior.  As  a  social  and  political  satire,  it 
is  difficult  to  overrate  the  merits  of  “  R  ibagas  ;  ”  thouiffi  as 
a  play  it  is  too  long,  and  too  deficient  in  interest.  But 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  conception  of  Rabagas  him¬ 
self,  — the  noisy,  pliant  demagogue,  who  bullies  his  associ¬ 
ates,  and  truckles  to  the  prince ;  or  than  that  of  the  prince 
himself,  the  very  incarnation  of  high-bred  gentility,  kindly 
and  humane,  and  anxious,  after  his  own  fashion,  to  work 
out  his  people’s  gooil.  Some  of  the  smaller  parts  are  ex¬ 
cellent  too.  Tlie  chamberlain  is  a  very  humor<  us  specimen 
of  a  court  official ;  and  the  republican  coterie  at  the  “  Cra- 
paud  Volant”  is  a  singularly  well-chosen  assemblage  of 
types,  not  too  highly  colored,  of  extreme  republicanism, 
llie  dialogue  is  admirable.  Its  shafts  of  wit  and  raillery 
spare  no  one :  moderate  men  may  laugh  at  the  sarcasms 
levelled  at  their  opponents,  and  Communists  rejoice  that 
the  party  of  order  does  not  escape  without  a  blow.  Berton, 
who  plitved  “  Rabagas  ”  in  London,  conceived  the  part 
ditferently  from  Grenier,  the  original,  who  was  specially 
chosen  by  the  author  to  play  it,  and  to  play  it  in  a  jmrticu- 
lar  way.  He  was  noisy  and  blatant,  and  is  said  to  have 
iniitiited  Gambetla :  Berton  was  voluble  and  oily,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  passion  that  he  could  bring  out  uiwn  oc¬ 
casion,  as  he  does  in  the  fine  scene  in  Act  IV.,  when  he 
flaunts  the  letter  in  Mrs.  Blunt’s  face.  Mile.  Fargucil 
acted  the  latter  jiersonage  far  more  finely  than  Mile.  An- 
tonine  did.  Her  first  scene  with  Rabag.is  was  extremely 
clever  :  she  plays  with  the  dreaded  revolutionist,  secure  of 
victory  in  the  long  run,  as  a  sportive  spider  might  do  with 
a  rebellious  fly  ;  and  in  the  next  act,  when  she  has  siic- 
ct*eded  so  tar  as  to  bring  him  to  the  palace,  the  scene  in 
which  she  assures  him  he  need  have  no  fears  on  the  score 
of  what  the  prince  may  say  or  do,  for  “  Le  prince,  e’est 
mor,”  was  a  triumph  of  acting  of  the  highest  quality  of 
cotiieily. 

In  Paris  itself  no  new  play  of  importance,  except  “  Raba¬ 
gas,”  has  been  produced  since  the  war.  There  have  bc'en, 
however,  some  very  interesting  revivals,  especially  that  of 
“  Ruy  Bias  ”  at  the  Od^on.  It  was  very  nobly  [ilayed 
throughout,  by  performers  of  education  and  refinement, 
who  understood  the  literary  as  well  as  dramatic  iinfiortance 
of  the  work  they  had  to  interpret.  Tliis  was  es[)ecially  to 
be  noticwl  in  M.  GeflVoy,  formerly  sociitaire  of  the  Fran- 
(jais.  His  “  Don  Salluste  ”  was  one  of  those  jK'rfectly 
beautiful  creations  of  the  dramatic  art  which  can  only  lie 
produced  afler  a  lifetime  has  been  spent  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  it,  added  to  the  possession  of  great  individual 
talent  and  personal  gills.  lie  looked  like  a  jiortrait  of  Ve¬ 
lasquez  stepjied  from  its  frame,  —  dignified,  sarcastic,  devil¬ 
ish  :  every  gesture,  every  look,  even  the  most  insignificant 
movement,  had  a  meaning,  and  served  in  some  way  to  elab¬ 
orate  and  complete  the  most  perfect  picture  of  a  cold  and 
haughty  Spaniard  that  could  be  presented  on  the  stage. 
The  Ruy  Bias  of  M.  Lafontaine  was  picturesque,  but  un¬ 
equal.  He  began  very  well,  telling  the  story  of  his  love  in 
an  undertone  of  grief  that  was  extremely  touching,  and 
denounced  the  greedy  senators  with  much  fire  and  scorn; 
but  his  love-scene  with  the  queen  was  a  sad  failure.  He 
ranted,  and  flung  himself  into  attitudes  that  were  meant  to 
move  to  admiration,  but  succeeded  only  in  moving  to 
laughter.  However,  he  made  up  for  all  shortcomings  by 
his  performance  in  the  last  act.  He  left  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  that  magnificent  scene  where  Ruy  Bias  faces  Sal¬ 
luste  at  last,  and  exclaims  with  exultation,  — 

“  Jc  te  tiens  dcumsnt  sous  mon  talon  de  fer  I  ” 

Lemaitre  himself  could  hardly  have  been  better,  if,  inde^, 
he  was  so  good ;  for  he  never  could  have  had  the  cultivation 
necessary  for  the  adequate  rendering  of  the  poetic  drama. 
^  In  London  —  apart  from  the  usual  dreary  plays,  to  one  or 
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tsro  of  which  the  lonst-sun'cring  audience  has  had  the  pluck 
t)  do  suiuinary  justi>  e — we  have  had  some  interesting 
revivals,  among  which  that  of  Lord  Lytton’s  “  Money,”  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  must  take  tlie  first  place.  The 
management  has  taken  unusual  pains  with  its  production 
in  every  way ;  and  though  faults  may  easily  be  found  with 
parts  of  the  interpretation,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  admirably 
i^dered.  And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  is  the  one  theatre  in  London  with  a  company,  —  a 
definite  set  of  performers  who  are  persons  of  talent,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  play  together,  and  of  whom  the  very  best  are 
satisfied  with  small  parts  upon  occasion  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  that  has  to  la*  given.  “  Money  ”  is  full  of  small  parts ; 
but  they  are  all  good :  on  them  the  success  of  the  piece  de¬ 
pends;  and  they  are  nearly  all  associated  with  the  name  of 
some  celebrated  actor  in  the  original  cast  at  the  Hay- 
market,  which  was  exceptionally  strong.  At  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  thev  are  all  appropriately  presented :  the  perform¬ 
ers  realize  the  character  intrustetl  to  them  with  intelligence ; 
and  if  some  old  playgoer,  whose  recollections  carry  him  back 
thirty  years,  should  l>e  crusty  enough  to  maintain  that  they 
are  not  half  as  good  as  the  originals,  why,  let  him  be  set 
down  as  a  grumbling,  cross-grained  lauda  or  lemporis  acti! 
The  Ca()tain  Dudley  Smooth  of  Mr.  Archer  is  quite  aiimir- 
able.  He  is  new  to  the  London  stage ;  and  his  acquisition 
{)r  snch  a  part  as  that  is  singularly  fortunate.  His  quiet, 
easy  bearing,  his  cat-like  step,  his  thin  lips,  long  hands,  pale 
(ace,  and  premature  baldness,  combine  to  realize  to  the  life 
the  portrait  that  the  author  has  drawn  of  the  consummate 
gamoler,  “  who  never  inheri:ed  a  sixpence,  never  spent  less 
flitn  four  thousand  pour.ds  a  year,  and  never  told  a  soul 
how  he  managed  it.”  It  is  diffirult  to  imagine  how  Wrerch 
could  have  been  better;  but  it  is  said  that  he  was.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  <  p*>ning  scene  of  Act  IV.  —  in 
which  Smooth  leads  Evelyn’s  tradesmen  to  believe  that  he  is 
ruined,  without  committing  himself  to  any  thing  more  defi¬ 
nite  thun, “  H<ve  you  btien  paid,  sir?  ”  —  should  have  been 
suppressed.  Mr.  Coglran  gives  u**,  firr  the  first  time,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  consistent,  tiesh-and-bl(x>d  Evelyn.  Hitherto  the 
part  has  been  played  in  that  stilted,  pompous  style  that 
was  thought  pn'per  for  all  medi  anve  persons,  from  H.<mlct 
downward",  till  Fechter  bani-hed  it,  let  us  I  ope  forever. 
Perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  can  Ise  given  to  .^^r.  Cogllan 
is  to  say  that  he  manages  to  ma'*ie  all  tne  “  tall  talk,”  writ¬ 
ten  down  for  Evelyn,  appear  plain,  natural  common-sense,  — 
a  feat  that  surely  no  acior  ever  achieved  before  1  At  times 
he  may  be  a  little  too  brusk  ;  but  the  author  evidently  in¬ 
tended  that  Evelyn  should  be  downright  rude  at  times  to 
Clara  Douglas,  or  too  sharp  in  attacking  the  weak  side  of 
Sir  John  Vesey’s  character,  or  deficient  in  polish  when  do¬ 
ing  the  honors  of  his  own  house ;  but,  after  all  the  adverse 
criticism  that  can  be  brought  against  him  has  had  its  say, 
one  is  com[)eIled  to  a<lmit  that  he  is  the  one  supremely  able 
exponent  of  the  part  that  has  been  seen  in  our  time.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Hare  should  have  attempted  to  portray  that 
bland  and  unctuous  humbug,  Sir  John  Vesey.  His  sharp, 
cri  p  manner  i"  quite  out  of  place  there  ;  and  he  seems  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  ad'pt  any  other.  .Miss  Brough  is  a 
very  graceful  Clara,  and  Airs.  Bancroft,  of  course,  an  excel¬ 
lent  Geirgina;  but  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  is  overweighted 
with  the  lively,  audacious  Lady  Franklin,  —  a  part  which 
would  have  been  far  more  suitable  fiir  Airs.  Bancroft  hei> 
self.  But  whatever  fault  we  may  find,  however  justly  we 
may  criiicise  minor  defects,  “M.mey  ”  is  very  well  played 
St  the  Prince  of  Wales’s;  and  the  public  evidently  take  a 
delight  ia  seeing,  what  is  so  rare  in  England,  a  good  play 
well  performed.  That  the  public  does  like  go^d  old  plays 
better  than  indifferent  new  ones  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
“London  Assurance”  lately  ran  for  nearly  two  hundred 
slights  at  the  Vaudeville,  oidy  to  be  displaced  by  that  dra¬ 
matic  evergreen,  “  Tne  School  for  Scandal.”  llie  absence 
of  any  thing  like  a  school  of  acting  in  England  becomes 
winfully  evident  when  one  of  the  old  comedies  is  attempted. 
Ilm  language,  the  manners,  and  the  dress  are  alike  strange 
to  the  performers,  who  are  infinitely  more  at  home  in  the 
tomfiwLries  of  burlesque.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at 
Ike  Vaudeville,  where  the  representatives  of  Sir  Benjamin 
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Backbite  and  Crabtree  play  leading  parts  in  the  “  Very 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ”  afterwanis,  and  have  imported  the 
airs  of  the  burlesque  into  the  comedy.  The  sight  of  so 
many  people  on  the  sti^e  at  once  as  are  assembled  in  Lady 
Sneerwell’s  drawing-room  seems  to  suggest  a  breakdown  to 
their  minds  ;  and  one  cannot  help  fancying  that  their  arms 
and  legs,  every  now  and  then,  give  involuntary  twitchings, 
and  that  a  general  dance  of  all  the  characters  is  liecoming 
inevitible.  That  the  actors  shnuld  be  strangely  and  incon- 
gruou4y  dressed  was  only  to  be  expected  from  the  usual 
practice  of  our  stage  in  these  matters.  S  ill,  it  is  surely 
very  odd  that  the  style  of  a  century  ago  shmld  heve  been 
so  completely  forgotten  as  to  admit  the  ludicrous  caricatures 
one  sees  in  what  are  called  “costume  pi  ces.”  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  gentleman  who  walked  down  Pall  Mall  in 
a  dres— coat,  a  morning  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  footman’s 
breeches  and  stockings,  and  a  coachman’s  wig  on  his  head? 
Yet  certain  characters  at  the  Vaudexille  cut  no  better  fig¬ 
ure.  Mr.  Farren’s  Sir  Peter  Teazle  is  an  accurate  copy  of 
one  of  his  father’s  gr*  at  parts,  but,  like  all  copies,  wants  en¬ 
ergy  and  nature :  it  ia  sensible,  however,  and  painstaking. 
The  Lady  Teazle  of  Mi'is  Faw-itt  is  bright  and  animated. 
By  far  the  best  piece  of  acting,  h  iwever,  is  the  ,Ioseph 
Surface  of  Mr.  Claytjn.  Throwing  a-ide  all  the  traditions, 
he  makes  Joseph  a  gsy  man  of  fishion  (as  the  pliy  war¬ 
rants  him  in  doing),  who  is  quite  as  ready  as  Charles  for 
any  intrigue  that  may  fall  in  his  way,  only  he  is  a  ralculat- 
ing,  hypocritical  schemer.  Ileisreall.  in  love  with  Lady 
Teazle,  and  only  affects  a  devotion  to  Mai  it  for  the  sake  of 
her  f irtune.  Air.  Clayton  realizes  this  view  in  a  way  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  His  deference  to  Lady  Tea¬ 
zle,  whenever  they  mtet.  is  adniiriLL;  and  the  love-scene 
in  Act  IV.  as  passionate  as  the  di  dogiie  warrants ;  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  To  thi,  fine  co  cep  ion  he  adds  a 
perfect  bearing,  and  a  costume  tliat  is  accurate  to  the  mi¬ 
nutest  detail  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Bateman’s  management  of  the  Lyceum  seems  likely 
to  bring  forth  good  results.  “  The  B»  lls  ”  was  a  well-writ¬ 
ten  melodrama,  original  in  idea  and  execution,  and  admira¬ 
bly  acted,  not  merdy  by  Mr.  Irving,  but  by  tha  whole  com¬ 
pany.  The  production  of  Medea  ”  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  is  anxious  to  try  whether  poe.ic  play.s  can  ever 
again  become  popular  in  this  cou  .try.  Th  t  he  should 
have  selected  the  well-known  story  <  f  “  Alede  i  ”  may  excite 
surpri-e ;  for  she  is  an  utterly  unsympathetic  |ierson,  whose 
conduct  almost  justifies  J tsuu’s  treatment  of  her:  and  the 
other  Mople  of  the  play  are  dummi-!s,  —  from  that  terrible 
bore,  Orpheus,  down  to  the  two  children.  AI  >reover,  ihe 
conception  of  the  part  is  encumbered  hy  the  recollection  of 
three  great  actresses,  —  Pasta,  llistori,  and  Ti  itns.  Out  of 
these  unpromis  ng  materitD,  h  wever,  it  iinist  be  admiitc-d 
that  Mr.  Wills  has  made  a  very  goo<l  play.  His  verse  cannot 
be  called  musical  or  scholirly  :  tli  re  i<  no  classic.,!  feeling 
whatever  in  his  work,  from  b  gini  ing  to  end;  but  he  hes 
cleverly  arranged  the  story  so  as  to  keep  its  human  side 
prominent ;  he  has  made  some  changes,  so  as  to  brin<^  for¬ 
ward  Medea’s  love  for  her  children ;  and  he  has  introduced 
a  very  effeedve  incantation,  wiib  ti  e  projier  accompani¬ 
ments  of  a  darkened  stage  and  a  reii  light.  But  the  de¬ 
merits  of  the  play  are  forgotten  in  the  admiration  called 
forth  by  the  talent  of  the  principal  jie  fbnner.  Miss  Bate¬ 
man  is  not  merely  a  clever  exponent  of  the  part:  she  is  an 
artist  endowed  with  real  tragic  power,  who,  wl  e  her  in 
pathos  or  passion,  carries  her  audience  with  her,  and  makes 
them  forget  all  that  is  stilted  or  absurd  in  the  play  in  sym¬ 
pathy  wiih  the  heroine,  with  whom  she  has  ide  iiifieJ  herself. 
From  her  performance  of  Leah,  it  might  haye  been  expected 
that  she  would  have  been  greatest  in  passages  of  indi<rnant 
declamation;  but  this  is  not  so.  The  sce'ie  in  which  she  is 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  children  develops  in  her  a 
new  power,  —  that  of  touching  her  audience  by  her  ability 
in  depicting  tenderness.  More  .iver,  it  is  most  agreeable  to 
notice  how  Miss  Bateman  progresses  in  excellence.  Her 
Leah  was  good  her  Mary  Warner  was  better;  but  in"  Me¬ 
dea  ”  she  has  made  a  decided  advance,  which  augurs  great 
things  fur  the  future.  It  is  refreshing  to  think  that  we  have 
at  last  a  tragic  actress  :  that,  if  pl.iys  be  only  for^coming. 
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an  adequate  exponent  will  not  be  wanting.  Curiously 
enough,  at  this  very  moment  the  Thefltre  Fran^ais  exclaims 
that  It  has  discovered  a  real  actor,  —  young  Mounet-Sully, 
a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  who  bids  fair,  they  say,  to 
rival  Talma  in  his  greatest  parts,  —  to  be  as  a  man  what 
Rachel  was  as  a  woman,  to  achieve,  in  short,  the  highest 
distinction  in  his  art. 


FOREIGN  NOTES, 

A  Parisian  recounts  that  he  met  recently  in  a  railwav 
carriage,  en  rouie  to  Toulouse,  a  veiy  agreeable  and  well- 
instruct^  person,  who  said  he  was  a  professional  man. 
He  parted  with  this  compagnon  de  voyage  with  some  regret, 
and  with  an  exchange  of  cards  ;  the  agreeable  person  ad¬ 
ding,  as  he  gave  his,  “  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  at 
any  time  to  be  useful  to  him  professionally.”  Politeness 
forbade  him  looking  at  the  card  till  he  had  got  out  of  sight, 
when  he  found  it  was  that  of  the  public  executioner  of 
Paris  There  was  no  mistake.  Underneath  the  name  was 
the  statement  of  the  professional  pursuit. 

Tbebk  is  much  talk  in  some  circles  in  Paris  at  present 
of  a  great  scheme  of  scientific  association,  at  the  bead  of 
which  are  the  most  important  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  French  Institute.  The  main  object  is  to  form,  in 
the  chief  towns  of  France,  centres  of  free  education, 
where  every  one  who  pleases  may  receive  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  scientific  instruction.  Unlike  most  French  institu¬ 
tions,  the  State  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  one. 
The  work  will  depend  upon  individual  initiative ;  and  the 
co-operation  is  expected  “  of  all  who  understand  the  value 
oS  scientific  studies,  and  the  advantages  they  provide  in  in¬ 
dividual  and  in  national  life.”  Of  course,  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  cannot  be  inditlerent  to  so  great  an  en¬ 
terprise,  especially  as  it  will  be  the  realization  of  some  of 
the  ideas  that  have  been  most  keenly  discussed  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Freedom  of  Superior  Instruction.  The  min¬ 
istry  has  asked  minute  iniurmation  regarding  the  plans  of 
the  promoters,  and  will  be  officially  represented  at  their 
next  meeting,  which  takes  place  some  days  hence  at  Bor¬ 
deaux.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  prestmee  of 
the  ministerial  representative  will  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  the  savans  about  to  meet  at 
this  congress. 

Some  curious  statistics  as  to  the  production  of  horses  in 
Russia  are  given  by  the  Military  Statistical  Magazine  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  total  number  of  horses  in  the  empire, 
says  the  writer,  is  twenty  millions,  which  is  equivalent  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population ;  while  in  Austria 
the  number  of  horses  is  nine  per  cent  only,  and  in  North 
Germany  eighteen  per  cent.  To  estimate  the  wealth  in 
horses  of  a  country  from  a  military  point  of  view,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  superficial  area,  and  not  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  On 
this  principle,  it  is  found  that  Russia  has  one  hundred  and 
sixty  horses  per  squara  mile,  Austria  three  hundred  and 
thirteen,  and  Germany  six  hundred  and  ninety ;  so  that 
Russia  is  really  far  from  being  so  well  provided  with  the 
means  of  transport  as  either  Austria  or  Germany.  The 
production  of  horses  in  Russia,  too,  is  decreasing.  It  has, 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  diminished  by  ei^bt  per  cent. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Rusnan  norscs,  adds 
the  writer,  is  very  unfavorable  for  military  purposes :  they 
are  most  numerous  in  districts  such  as  Siberia,  which  are 
the  least  likely  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  campai^ ;  in  Siberia 
the  number  of  horses  is  equal  to  that  of  people.  The  prov¬ 
inces  which  are  richest  in  horses  are  in  the  east  and  south¬ 
east  ;  those  which  are  poorest  are  in  the  south  and  south¬ 
west.  The  government  of  Perm,  where  a  new  breed  of 
horses  was  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great,  had  no  fewer 
than  757,000  of  these  animals  on  the  first  of  January,  1871. 

The  delusion  or  trick  —  probably  the  latter  —  which  has 
produced  the  supposed  apparition,  attributed  to  the  Jesuits, 
of  the  White  Lady  in  the  Uofburg,  at  Vienna,  rests  on  a  su¬ 
perstition  which  seems  to  recur  with  singular  pertinacity 
among  the  votaries  of  the  supernatural  in  Germany.  There 
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is  scarcely  a  German  family  of  mediseval  celebrity  wbicli 
has  not  its  Wliite  Lady,  generally  appearing,  like  her  cousin, 
the  Irish  B.insbee,  to  announce  some  impending  calamity. 
The  original  is  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Bertha  von  IW 
enberg,by  marriage  von  Lichtenstein,  who  was  killed  by  do¬ 
mestic  ill-usage  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  “  walked  ”  ever  afterwards.  But  th^  Rosenberers  intei^ 
married  with  the  more  famous  house  of  Hohenzollem ;  and 
tlie  White  Lady|has  somehow  transferred  her  residence  to  the 
palace  at  Berlin.  Here  her  appearances  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  and  manifold;  but  she  generally  prefers  a“  white  mourn¬ 
ing  ”  costume,  and  carries  a  chatelaine  and  bunch  of  keys 
in  old  German  fashion.  White  mourning  was  worn  through¬ 
out  the  middle  ages  by  the  widows  of  deceased  sover¬ 
eigns  and  princes.  Since  those  times  the  W'liite  Lady  has 
shown  herself  so  repieatedly  at  Berlin  as  almost  to  have  vul¬ 
garized  her  character  as  a  phantom.  Anil  it  is  a  rare  proof 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  old-fashioned  German  character, 
that  although  the  superstition  was  turned  to  account,  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  court,  by  all 
sorts  of  mystifiers,  and  inventors  of  practical  jukes,  it  seems 
to  have  lived  on  just  the  same.  On  one  occasion  a  number 
of  ladies  were  indulging  in  irreverent  jukes  resiiectincr  the 
white  s])ectre,  when  she  suddenly  appeared  in  the  miiTst  of 
them  :  they  took  to  flight ;  but  she  caught  the  last  of  them, 
and  inflicted  on  her  a  very  unspiritiial  castigation.  Another 
time  she  presented  a  colonel,  who  was  hard  uj)  fur  money  to 
pay  the  elector’s  troops,  with  a  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  concealed  behind  a  wall.  The  elector  accepted  the 
story  and  the  loan,  and  the  colonel’s  fortune  was  made. 

Drunkards  and  others  will  obtain  some  useful  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  last  year’s  French  brandy  by  studying  Con¬ 
sul  Vereker’s  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  ports 
of  Rochefort  and  Tonnay  Charente  for  the  yeiir  1871,  just 
published.  Speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the  brandy  trade, 
Mr.  Vereker  observes  that  the  grapes  in  1871  were  slow  in 
development  in  consequence  of  long  drought ;  but,  under 
the  effect  of  rains  in  August  and  September,  they  rapidly 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  rendered  necessary  a  vintage  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual,  as  they  commenced  to  rot  on  the  vines : 
tlte  weather  was,  however,  unfavorable  for  the  vintage,  and, 
on  its  produce  being  collected,  it  was  found  th  it  the  spoiled 
grapes  were  numerous;  and,  though  the  whole  produce 
slightly  exceeded  the  average  of  past  years,  the  grape-juice 
was  deficient  in  alcoholic  force,  —  a  result  no  doubt  due  to 
their  having  ripened  too  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the 
rains  and  heat.  Under  these  circumstances  a  larger 
amount  of  wine  is  required  from  which  to  distil  a  given 
quantity  of  brandy :  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  produce 
of  the  latter  will  reach  a  full  average  ;  and  this  may  affect 
exportation,  already  unfavorably  influenced  by  the  large 
stocks  in  England  and  the  circumstance  that  it  may  be  de¬ 
sired  to  replenish  the  stores  in  France,  the  reserves  having 
been  much  reduced  by  the  large  shipments  in  the  past 
three  years.  The  quality  of  brandy  in  any  one  year  de¬ 
pends  materially  upon  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  wine 
Irom  which  it  is  distilled :  the  lesser  that  pro{)ortion  the 
better,  in  general,  may  be  considered  tlyi  brandy.  In  the 
past  year  it  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  nine  parts  of 
wine  will  be  necessary  to  make  one  of  brandy :  in  spe¬ 
cially  good  years,  the  proportion  is  much  less,  becoming  as 
low  as  five  or  six  parts. 


Asthma  !  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  I  —  Prepared  from  s 
German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whitcomb  in 
rope.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this  disorder  in  his 
case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical  skill  had  been  aban¬ 
don^  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of  purely  Asthmatic  cha^ 
acter  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has  effected 
many  permanent  cures.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Pro- 
prietoni. 

For  the  table  of  every  family  the  Halpobd  Leicsstershibi 
Table  Sauce  is  expressly  adapted  for  use  upon  fish  and  meats 
of  every  description.  It  is  the  cheapest  relLih,  and  the  best  that 
is  made  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Sold  by  all  A  No.  1  grocen, 
at  only  fifty  cents  per  pint  bottle. 

White’s  Spbcialtt  rob  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 


